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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

—— Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


(ERMAN Y.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Toe READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor, 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES.—Mr. Burges’s Course on “ Fine Art applied to 
Industry,” consists of Seven Lectures, the Fourth of which 
**On Iron and Brass,”’ will be delivered on Monday Evening 
next, the 29th instant, at Eight o’clock. een 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture, The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 


held as usual, 
By order of the Board, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 














February 24th, 1864. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S., will 


commence a Course of Thirty-two Lectures on Maa- 
NETISM, Evecrricity, Sounp, Licut, and Heat, on MonDAY 
NEXT, the 29th February, at half-past ten, a.m., at the Roya. 
Scoot oF Mines, Jermyn Street; to be continued on 
every week-day but Saturday at the same hour, Fee for the 


course, £3, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 


The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES, by living British Artists, is NOW 
+ ee from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m.—Admission, ls, ; Catalogues, 








COLOURS. The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion ls. JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





EW MEMBERS OF THE ARUNDEL 


SOCIETY.—The first Annual Revision of the new 
Lists took place on February llth. 75 Associates having 
then been declared admissible to the Class of Subscribers, 
those first on the List have been invited by circular to take 
up the right of Subscription on or before May 11th. 


JOHN NORTON (Hon. Sec.) 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


RAWINGS FROM ANCIENT ITALIAN 


FRESCOES. — Water-colour copies of six grand sub- 
jects from the Life of S. Augustin, by Benozzo Gozzoxt, 
and of two masterpieces of Rarrar._e in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, have lately been added to the Collection of the 
ArunpeL Society. The Exhibition is open to the Public 
gratuitously from 10 till 5. 

Lists of Publications on Sale, Copies of the Rules, and any 
needful information, may be obtained from the Assistant- 


Secretary. 
JOHN NORTON (Hon Sec.) 
%, Old Bond Street, London. 


RIVATE MILITARY PREPARATIONS 


for the Higuest Competitive EXAMINATIONS. Parti- 
cularly age ty under a Resident first-class Cambridge 
Wrangler, with graduated aan and Foreign visiting 
Professors. Terms, 10 to 12 Guineas. Ample references 
from the Principat, 7, Blessington Road, Lee, Kent. 


PRACTICAL FARMER in Gloucester- 


shire, of great Experience, a Gentleman by Birth and 
Education, wishes to take a FEW PUPILS. 
Practical Farming over Five Hundred Acres, and 
Sheep-breeding on the Cotswold Hills. Terms, 100 guineas 
r annum.—Address A. B., care of Adams and cis, 














HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and pre s Pupils for the Pusiic 
Scuoots, NavAL AND MILITARY CoLieces, and CompErTiITIvE 
| ~ crema For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mert- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 








of the most salubrious ts in England, adjoins Hadi 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North 
ern of the King’s Cross Station, whence trains 
start every x 


For Terms and to Mrs. W ,@ 
fenborg Villa, as S <  eaaraaey apply EsTON, Grae- 











Now Ready, price 1s. 9d., 
PART r See 


“THE READER,” 


FOR JANUARY. 





Also, 


VOL. II. OF “THE READER,” 
Price lls., bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. IL, 
2s. each, 


CONTRIBUTORS 

TO VOLUMES I. AND II, OF “THE READER,” 
E. ARMITAGE, Esq. 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, Esq. 
C. CARTER BLAKE, Esgq.. F.G.S. 
Rav. Prorgssor BREWER (King’s College, London). 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 
W. M. BUCKNALL, Esg. (Board of Trade). 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 
C. B. CAYLEY, Esa. 
Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 
Cont. A. L. COLE, C.B. 
Miss CRAIG, 
Rav. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Ese. 
E. DICEY, Esgq., B.A. 
A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 
LOWES DICKENSON, Ese. 
Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 
F, J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 
RICHARD GARNETT, Esq. 
Mrs. GASKELL. 
Pror. GOLDSTUCKER (University College, London), 
Prorgrssor F, E. HALL (King’s College, London), 
THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Esq. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Esq. 
ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
T. HUGHES, Esgq., B.A. 
W. HOLMAN HUNT, Esa. 
R. H. HUTTON, Esa. 
Rev. Pror. CHAS. KINGSLEY (Cambridge University). 
H. KINGSLEY, Ese. 
A. V. KIRWAN, Esq., M.A. 
CAPT. W. KNOLLYS. 
D. C. LATHBURY, Esgq., M.A. 
G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Ese., M.A. 
R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esgq., B.A. 
J. N. LOCKYER, Esgq., F.R.A.S, 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esg., F.R.S. 
J. M. LUDLOW, Esa. 
JOHN MARTINEAU, Esg., M.A. 
Pror. DAVID MASSON (University College, London). 
Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 
Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A, 
Prorgsson W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London). 
E. V. NEALE, Esq., M.A, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Ese. 
Rsv. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Recto 

Uollege, Oxford). © Sree 
F. C. PENROSE, Ese., M.A. 


Prorgsson WM. POLE, F.R.S. (University College, 
London). 


Rzv. Pror. RAWLINSON, M.A, (Oxford University), 
H, T. RILEY, Esq., M.A. 

J. F, ROBERTSON, Esa. 

J. L. ROGET, Ese., M.A. 

Prorgsson ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University). 
Prorgsson ROSCOE (Owen’s College, Manchester). 
W. M. ROSSETTI, Ese. 

Prov. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London). 
Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 

Prov. H.J.STEPHEN SMITH, M.A. (Oxford University). 
Vary Rev. Dsaw STANLEY, D.D.. 

Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A. 

TOM TAYLOR, Ese., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Ese. 

De. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 

HENRY WATTS, Ese. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., M.A. 

H. WOODWARD, Ese., F.Z.S8. 

B. B. WOODWARD, Esa. 

P, 8. WORSLEY, Ese., M.A. 


AND OTRERS, 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, meg Pe pocagent by an Annual Payment 
of £5 e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 


OFFICES.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—The Directors 
hereby give Notice, that in consequence of the immediate 
extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover ar ey they 
have vacated their Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge treet 
and REMOVED to their NEW PREMISES, 29, FLEET 
STREET, E.C.—Feb. 4, 1864. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. ; 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. y 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. « 








Catacomb = : i ee (ta A. £8 8s, 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins bei £7 7s. 0d 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto... £10 10s, Od- 
Ditto Private Grave pe a - £2 15s, 0d. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 


Ground) sie aa ne id hin £2 Qs. Od, 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY, 
LIMITED. . 
Registered under “*‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862 


The Alexandra Park is situated fifteen minutes from 
London, contains 480 acres of well-timbered and beautiful 
undulating land, 200 of which will be laid out as a Park, an 
the remainder sold for building purposes. : 

Share Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 “‘A”’ Shares and 50,000 ““ B”’ 
Shares of £5each. Debenture Capital, £300,000. 

The Debenture Capital has been created principally for the 
a of paying for the Estates, and for the purchase of the 

nternational Exhibition Building of 1862, now erecting in 
the Park, by Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, Contractors ; and it is 
cattetpates that the whole of this Capital will be redeemed by 
the sale of the Surplus Lands. 

The holders of “‘A’’ Shares are entitled to Dividend out o 
the net divisible profits of the Company, at the rate of seve 
per cent. per annum, and of 1-5th of the re profits in 
priority to and before ey of any dividend to the holders 
of ““B” Shares. The holders of “ B” Shares then receive all 
the remaining divisible profits of the Company. The ori 
Allottee of five “* A’’ Shares, so long as he shall retain them, 
will be entitled to a Season Ticket, admitting the holder to 
the Park and Building, when the same are open to the 
Public; but subject to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Com , which Ticket will be forwarded on the payment 
for allotment. 

£1 per share to be paid on application and £1 on allotment, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—The Right Hon. The Lord Fermoy, M.P., 5, 
Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
Deputy Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq., 25, Gower Street, 


John Everitt, Esq., 18, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
F. Cotton ee en: House, Blackheath Park, S.E. 





William T. Makins, in 
The Honourable John ©: W. Vivian, 14, Be 
Solicitor—H. Wellington Vallance rsa 12, Tokenhouse Yard, 


don, E.C. 
Bankers— Messrs. Beseleg. Hezem. Tritton, Twells, & Co., 
54, Lom Street, E.C. 

Broker—Geo. W. Shirreff, Esq.,4, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
General r—John ©. Deane, Esq. 
Auditors—John Young, . (Firm of Coleman d, 

and Co.), Tokenhouse Yard, E.C,; Cornelius Walford, Esq. 

(Chadwick and Walford), Great George Street, Westminster. 

Secretary—Mr. F. K. Parkinson. 
Offices—No. 12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C, 

The Directors having disposed of the “ B” Shares, and a 

large portion of the “A” Shares having been in the 

purchase of the Estate and in the erection of the Build- 

ng and the other works cont for, propose to allot 
10,000 “A” Shares tothe Public. _ 

Prospectuses and Form of Application for Shares may be 

obtained of the Bankers and Brokers, and will be forwarded 





by the Secretary on application. 
AUTION.—PIANOS. —In the present 
disturbed state of the pianoforte trade, consequent upon 
recent revelations, a competent adviser in se] anin - 


ment, has an safeguard against 
Mr. Lixrvs, Organist of St. M hael’s, Cornhill, having 
twenty-five years experience, offers assistan d 
inten | eee meme A Fee of One Guinea only 
Address, wsbury House, Isleworth, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 411, 


MARCH, 1864. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONGRESS CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. III. — Memorial 
Poetry.—An by the Doctor. 


HADES. By Frances Power Conse. 

THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BALTUNG. 

A WEEK IN BED. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN OUDH. II.—Bitths, Mar: 
riages,: Deaths, and ‘‘ Wolf-Boys.” 

JEM NASH, THE DULL BOY, 

THE GLADIATORS. 

LAND TENURE QUESTION. 

THE PARISH PRIEST. 


2. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 


1590—1632. By Jounw Forster. Two Vols., crown 
8yo., with Two Portraits from the Originals at Port 
Eliot. [On Thursday next. 


3. 
ESSA YSon the ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By the 

Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 

Right Hon. Sir E. Huan, Bart. 8vo., with Portrait. 
[Just ready. 


4, 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, 
Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Henry Arthur 
Tintzx. Post 8vo., with Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


6. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 


SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Huyrexy Tomas 
Bucxizx. Second Edition. 8vo., 16s. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE, Third Edition, 8vo., 21s, 


6. 
BACON’S ESSAYS: with Annota- 


tions. By Ricwarp Wuarety, D.D., late Archbishop 
of Dublin. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


7. 
THE GLADIATORS: A Tale of 


Rome and Judea. By G. J. Wuytr Matvituez. 

Second Edition, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo., 

with Krontispiece. 5s, On Mureh 14, 
>. 


8. 
BLACKFRIARS; or, the Monks of 


Old: a Romantic Chronicle. Three Volumes, post 
8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


9. 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: a 


Selection cf the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 
Fraser’s Magazine. New and cheaper edition, in 
crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d, 


0 


10. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the 


late Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, Bart. By H. W. 
Acbanp, Regius Professor of Medicine in the Univers 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo., 1s. sewed, 2s. cloth. 


ll, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


- LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edi- 
tion, condensed; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo., 12s. 


The Original Edition, Two Vols., 4to., 48s. 


The Intermediate Edition, Two Vols., square crown 
8yo., 31s, 6d. 


12 


The NATURE and» EXTENT of 


DIVINE INSPIRATION, as stated by the Writers, 


and deduced from the Facts, of the New Testament. 


By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A, 8vo., 12s, 


13. 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


from the German by Miss C. Winxwoxtn. New 
Editions of the First and Ssconp Szams, Two 
Vols., feap. 8vo., 5s. each. 


1. 
LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns and 


Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the of Christ; 
With other Poems. Collected and Edited by the Rev. 
Onpy Sutrimy, M.A. Feap. 8vo., 7s, 6d, 


ae 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the MIDDLE 


CLASSES. Eart Forrescus, Patron of the Devon 
County School. With an Arrryprx, , 8vo., 4a, 64, 


16. 
The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nar Arnorr, M.D., 


F.R.S. New and Vom IL. ‘ 
10s, Gx. pleted Edition. Parr L,, 8vo., 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
‘ _ ROBERTS, and GREEN, 
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MR. SMILES’S SEQUEL TO “SELF-HELP.” 


Now réady, Fiftégntlt Thousand, pést 8¥0., 63., 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


IRON WORKERS TOO 4A ERS. A Com- 
panion Volume to PIF? an om AS ory of Ste- 
phenson’s Life.’ By Samus. SMILzEs. 


Works by the sams AuTHOR, 


SELF HELP. Wirn It.vstrations 


or CHARACTER axnpj CONDUCT. Fifty-fifth Thou- 
Sand, Post 8vo., 6s, 


III, 


The STORY of GEORGE STEPHEN- 


—s LIFE. Woodcuts. Twentieth Thousand, Post 
vO., 68. 


IV 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


From THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE DEATH OF 
GEORGE anp ROBERT STBPHENSON. Sixth 
Thousand. With Seven Portraits and Three Hundred 
Illustrations. Three Volumes, 8vo., 63s, 


Vv. 
WORKMEN—THEIR EARNINGS 
—SAVINGS—AND STRIKES. Post 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW DEVOTIONAL WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 


Now Ready, in $2mo., price 3s. cloth, red edges, 


PREPARATION FOR THE HOLY 


COMMUNION: the Devotions chiefly compiled from the 
ot Jeremy Taytor. By the Author of “ Amy 
er s 


Religious Works by the same Author, 


THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEKR, 2s. 

READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT, 5s. 
SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION, 1s, 6d, 
READINGS PREPARATORY to CONFIRMATION, 4s. 
NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIPTURE, 3s. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION, 5s, 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





UNIFORM WITH “ LYRA GERMANICA.” 
Now Ready, in feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d., antique cloth, 


LYRA MESSIANICA: Hymns and 


Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; with 
other Poems, Edited by the Rev. Ornny Surpiey, M.A. 


By the same Editor, uniformly printed, price 5s., 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses. Ancient 
and Modern, on the Holy Communion. P a 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. HENRY ROGERS’S WORKS. 
Third Edition, in Three Volumes, feap, 8vo., price 218., 


ESSAYS selected from Contributions 


to the Edinburgh Review, By Henry Rocnrs, 


Works by the same Autiior, 
The ECLIPSE of FAITH, Tenth Edition, price 5s. 
ae of “ECLIPSE of FAITH.” Third Edition, 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of R. E. 
H.GREYSON, Esq. Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


FULLERIANA; or, the Wisdom and Wit of Tuomas 
FULLER: with an Essay on his Life and Genius, 2s. 6d. 


REASON and FAITH, reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review, Fourth Edition, price 1s. 6d. ren 


*,* Of this work, a Fifth Edition, largely augm . 
preparing for the Press, - ad a 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


On Monday next will be published, Parr I., to be continu 
Monthly, and completed in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d. eac 
forming Two Volumes Quarto, 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R.G. Laruam, HA» .D.,F.B.S., &c 
late Fellow of King’s College bridge, Author of 
une Buglish ,” &c. ‘Founded on’ that of Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, as ap be the Oe, H. J. Topp, M.A, 
numerous Emendations an Additions. 


London; Loneman & Co,, and the other Propriztors, 


~ 


NEW EDITION OF MR. MILL’S WORK ON LIBERTY | 
On Friday next will be published, in 8vo., price 7s, 6d., cloth, 
ON LIBERTY. By Jonn Srvarr 
Mr. Third Edition. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








AN ANSWER TO MR. JOHN STUART MILL, 
Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
UTILITARIANISM EXPLAINED 


AND EXEMPLIFIED IN MORAL AND POLITICAL 
GOVERNMENT, 


London; Lonomay, Gree, & Co,, Paternoster Row, 
254 





WORKS 
By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., 


DEAN OF 8ST. PAUL'S. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from the 


Earliest Period, continued to Modern Times. New 
and Revised Edition. Three Vols., 8vo., 36s. 


It. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. New and Revised Edition, 
Three Vols., 8vo., 36s. 


III. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 


ANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. New and Revised Edition. Nine 
Vols., 8vo. [In the Presa, 


IV 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF 


THE APOSTLES CONSIDERED AS AN EVI- 
DENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


v 


LIFE OF QUINTUS HORATIUS 


FLACCUS. Illustrations. 8vo., 9s, 
vi 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI 


OPERA. [Illustrated with 300 Engravings from the 
Antique. 8vo., 21s. 


VII. 


MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS: 


containing Fall of Jerusalem, Martyr of Antioch, 
Belshazzar, Samor, Ann Boleyn, Fazio, and Minor 
Poems, Plates, Threo Vols., feap. 8vo., 18s, 


Vill. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


8vo., 1s. 


Feap. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


SERMONS IN THE EAST, 
Preached before H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


during his Tour, with Notices of some of the Locali- 
ties visited. 8vo., 9s. 


Il. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, in Con- 


nection with their History. Plans, 8vo., 16s. 


II, 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY 


LAND: being Extracts from the above Work. For 
the use of Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Fcap. 
8yvo., 28. 6d. 


rv. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


OF THE JEWISH CHURCH: Abraham to Samuel. 
Plans, 8vo., 16s. 


Vv 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


OF THE EASTERN CHURCH, 8vo., 128, 
VI 


THE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL 


AND APOSTOLICAL TBACHING, Sermons 
hed for the most part in Canterbury Cathedral, 
t 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


vit, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 


CANTERBURY: Landing of Augustin, Murder of 
Becket, Edward the Black Prince, Becket’s Shrine. 
Illustrations, Post 8vo., 8s. 6d, 


Vil. 


ADDRESSES AND CHARGES OF 


oy Ae BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir, 
Os, 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF 
HISTORY. 
R. FROUDE’S Lecture on the Science 
of History, delivered before a splendid 
audience at the Royal Institution on the 5th 
of the present month, and so much talked of 
sitice, is now before us in a printed form 
among the official reports of the Institution. 
We have read it, as was natural, with more 
than ordinary interest, with more than ordi- 
nary expectation. The result, we are sorry 
to say, is very great disappointment, mingled 
with no little surprise. It is not that there 
are not passages in the lecture of truth, 
beauty, and power—passages characteristic 
of Mr. Froude, and worth remembering as 
expressing thoughts of his respecting that 
form of literature in which he is an acknow- 
ledged master. Nor is it our ground of 
complaint that Mr. Froude takes the negative 
side in the question which his lecture pro- 
unded—rejects the notion of a Science of 
listory altogether, and scouts the very phrase 
as absurd and delusive. There have been 
able arguments on that side recently, and we 
are not sure but it is on that side that the 
deepest and most trenchant argument yet 
remains to be made. Our complaint is that 
Mr. Froude does not propound in any dis- 
tinct, exact, or intelligible manner the ques- 
tion which he is discussing—that, so fur as 
his lecture brought the question before the 
very select London audience to which it was 
addressed, they were still left in a mist as to 
the real nature of the question, had only their 
superficial prejudices tickled with respect to it, 
and were invested with no right to applaud 
either one conclusion or the ohkee. The con- 
ditions of a popular lecture are, indeed. 
peculiar. It must be brief, general, and, 
in some degree, eloquent and rousing. But, 
when such a subject as the possibility of a 
Science of History is discussed by such a man 
as Mr. Froude ‘before such an audience as 
that which attends the Friday evening lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, one expects 
that, however general the treatment, the 
subject shall at least seem to have been 
privately grasped, overthrown, and conquered | 





beforehand by the lecturer himself. We have 
found no evidence of this in Mr. Froude’s 
lecture. That his mind has been in contact 
with the question, sufficiently appears; that 
he is vehement in his decision on one side 
appears as sufficiently; but that he has 
mastered and overthrown the question can 
no more be said than it could be said that a 
bold man who had run alongside of a rushing 
bull for a score of paces, and had once or 
twice grasped the tips of the horns, had 
mastered and overthrown the bull. 

In the first place, Mr. Froude seems to be 
in ignorance as to the origin and history of 
the notion which he is discussing—as to the 
length of time during which it has been enter- 
tained in the philosophic world, and as to its 
place and proportions in the present sphere of 
speculation. He positively speaks as if the 
notion of a Science of History were the late 
Mr. Buckle’s, and as if arguing against it 
were but a battle against a speculation that 
emanated a few years ago from that one 
thinker. That so accomplished a man as 
Mr. Froude can really think so is hardly con- 
ceivable ; and he does, in the course of the 
lecture, name Comte as having also had some 
connexion with the notion. It seems, how- 
ever, from the language of the lecture, that 
itis mainly with that erratic and very angular 
form which the notion had assumed in Mr. 
Buckle’s mind that Mr. Froude is acquainted, 
and that even with that form of the notion he 
is acquainted but vaguely, while he is totally 
unacquainted with those extensive exposi- 
tions and developments of the notion by M. 
Comte which would have served best to put 
him in possession of all that a very nume- 
rous and powerful school of modern thinkers 
that make the notion their banner understand 
and imply by it. Even more clear does it 
seem that Mr. Froude is not aware that the 
notion, in its most absolute and sanguine 
form, is at least a hundred and forty years 
old—that it was announced to the world as a 
definite intellectual discovery, and pressed on 
the attention of men with a more magnificent 
trumpet-blast in proclamation of its conse- 
quences than any subsequent thinker has 
dared to repeat, by the Italian philosopher 
Vico in 1725; and that ever since it has been 
creeping into the general speculative con- 
sciousness, zig-zagging from one eminent 
speculative mind to another, provoking de- 
bate with some, but, on the whole, gaining 
ground, and becoming, with various modifica- 
tions, a cherished article in the deep philo- 
sophie faith of many Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and Americans. It was through 
Comte, indeed, that the notion was first 
TT diffused in England ; but Mr. John 
stuart Mill anticipated Mr. Buckle by many 

ears in formally expounding and enforcing 
it, and it was the subject of popular lectures 
and of review-articles in this country at least 
seventeen years ago, while Mr. Buckle can 
only have been ruminating it like other 
unknown students. It is difficult, we say, 
to suppose that Mr. Froude is ignorant of all 
this, and possibly somewhere he may have 
shown that he is not; but certainly such is 
the impression made by his lecture. If he 
had the knowledge, his lecture is certainly 
faulty in not showing it, but only holding 
up the notion of a Science of History as a 
raw Buckleian novelty abetted by a half-seen 
Comte, thus depriving it of that preliminary 
amount of respect which would naturally be 
accorded to an idea announced as long past 
its teens and full grown in the history of 
speculation, even should it have to be finally 
warred against asa fallacy. But what makes 
us think that Mr. Froude may really be of 
opinion that the notion came into the world 
with Mr. Buckle’s book, or about that time 
—the notion, we mean, of a ‘Science of 
History” in the precise sense in which it is 
now becoming popular, as distinct from that 
vaguer notion of a ‘‘ Philosophy of History,” 
which is as old as the human thought, but 
towards which Mr. Froude seems almost 
equally cool—what makes us think this is 
that he quotes Kant with enthusiasm in 
aid of his own view that there can be no 








such science. ‘* Kant, the philosopher,” he | 
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remarks, ‘‘ used to say that there were two 
things which overwhelmed him with awe as 
he thought of them: one was the star-sown 
deep of space, without limit and without 
end; the other was right and wrong.” And 
this saying of Kant’s Mr. Froude uses to 
drive home what he thinks an argument 
against the Science of History arising from 
the fact that men do not act solely from a 
sense of self-interest, but are also moved 
majestically by a sense of right and wrong. 
Now Kant did use the words which Mr. 
Froude quotes from him. At least he said, 
more grandly and briefly, if we remember 
his words, ‘‘ There are two things that strike 
me dumb—the starry heaven, and the con- 
science of man.” But this same Kant, by 
one blazing phrase from whose mind Mr. 
Froude would seek to set fire to the Science 
of History and reduce it to tinder, happens, 
strangely enough, to have been himself a 
believer in a Seience of History, so that he 
must have thought the notion of such a 
science practically quite as incombustible by 
his own phrase as the notion of any other 
science. It was in 1784 that Kant wrote an 
Essay on the Science of History, in which, 
in terms as emphatic as Vico’s, as compre- 
hensive as Comte’s, and far more exact and 
rigorous than Buckle’s, he maintains the 
possibility of such a Science, all popular and 
poetic prepossessions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Kant, the hardest and profoundest 
philosophical intellect of the modern world, 
no less than Comte, the cock-surest—Kant, 
the apostle of Transcendentalism, no less 
than Comte the apostle of that Positivism 
which it would puzzle the utmost ingenuity 
to translate into anything else than material- 
ism—this Kant was, equally with Comte, 
possessed with the notion of a Science of 
History. 

But, if Mr. Froude seems ill-informed as 
to the history and past course of the specula- 
tion which he combats, he seems no less in 
the vague as to what the speculation really 
is. What is meant -by a ‘Science of His- 
tory”’ by the thinkers who have identified 
themselves with the speculation which the 
name involves? Vico is clear enough. ‘In 
the infinite variety of actions and thoughts, 
of manners and languages, presented to us 
in the History of Man,” Vico says, as Miche- 
let translates his words, ‘‘ we find often re- 
curring the same tracts, the same characters. 
Nations, widely separated in time and place, 
follow, in their political revolutions, and in 
the revolutions of their languages, singularly 
similar routes. To disengage regular from 
accidental phenomena, and determine the 
laws that govern the former; to trace the 
universal, eternal history that produces itself 
in time under the form of special histories ; to 
describe the ideal circle that the real world 
revolves in—this is the object of the new 
Science.”” Vico’s own conclusion was that 
the course of the world was a cycle repea‘ing 
itself—the life of a phoenix periodically de- 
stroyed, and periodically reviving from its 
own ashes; and a tinge of the influence of 
this conclusion is to be found in his definition. 
But Kant, who had arrived rather at our 
modern theory of continuous evolution, is 
quite as distinct in his terms. ‘‘ Whatever 
be the conception of the liberty of the will,” 
he says, “which one may form from a 
metaphysical point of view, its phenomena— 
human actions—are determined, just as well 
as every other kind of natural events, accord- 
ing to general laws of nature. It is to be 
hoped that History, which is occupied with 
the narration of these phenomena, will, when 
it contemplates the play of the liberty of the 
human will on the large scale, discover a 
regular course of it, so that what seems 
irregular and capricious in individual cases 
shall appear, as regards the whole species, 
as a continually progressive though slow 
unfolding of its original capacities.” Again, 
in Comte, there is no end to the explanations 
of what is implied in the conception of a 
Science of History. As astronomical pheno- 
mena have been organized into a Science, as 
the phenomena of terrestrial dynamics and 
mechanics haye been organized into a Science 
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of somewhat later construction, as the Science 
of Chemical Phenomena is of later growth 
still, and the Sciences of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Physiology still more recent—so, he 
asserts again and again, the time has come 
for adding to the list of the Sciences one 
whose business it shall be to take cognisance 
of the phenomena of human action and to 
arrive at laws or general conclusions as 
well in that very complex region of pheno- 
mena as in others. Oomte discusses the 
possibilities, difficulties, and methods of such 
a Science at great length, tries to show 
how the very notion of such a Science was 
necessarily reserved for our age of the world, 
and contributes a body of doctrines or gene- 
ralizations of his own which, he thinks, may 
be accepted as a beginning of the infant 
Science, a provisional nucleus round which 
thought onthesubjectmay gather and thicken. 
Finally, Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his early 
elucidations of the subject for English readers 
inhis Logic, dweltat considerable lengthonthe 
iar difficulties in the way of a Science of 
istory, arising from the excessively complex 
and feaplicated. nature of the phenomena of 
which it professes to take cognisance, and 
showed how long the Science might, on this 
account, be expected to remain in that crude 
state in which that test of a Science— 
the power of predicting occurrences—should 
seem utterly inapplicable to it. Now, both 
in Mr. Froude’s statement of the question, 
and in the arguments which he uses to prove 
that there can be no Science of History, 
we miss the richness, the precision, and 
the novel force which would have arisen 
from a prior acquaintance with these various 
“ Apecary and discussions of the subject. 

e has but shown a general apprehension 
of certain superficial aspects of the question 
from Mr. Buckle; it is but the peculiar 
Buckleian form of the speculation that he 
seems to have had the opportunity of thinking 
over; and the arguments he uses are argu- 
ments Which have been in the minds of the 
mostearnest advocatesof the possibility of the 
Science, which they have somehow disposed 
of to their own satisfaction ere they formed 
their conclusion, and the mere repetition of 
which, unless with profounder accompani- 
ments than Mr. Froude has tried to muster 
for the occasion, could therefore be of no 
avail. 

Let us not be mistaken. There are ideas 
connected with the subject in Mr. Froude’s 
lecture which would bear development, and 
which, if developed, might impinge upon the 
notion which he assails. There are passages 
in the lecture of real interest and beauty, 
independent of their value in the argument 
on hand—more particularly one respecting 
Shakespeare’s lite method, and one re- 
specting agonnghe r. Froude has also said 
some very true things respecting the poor, if 
not mischievous, effects, docady rodihond on. 
the art of historical writing a crude 
affection for the new notion of History as a 
Science and an overweening estimate of the 
way that has already been made in such a 
Science. ‘‘ Whenever possible,” he says, 
** let us not be told about this man and that. 
Let us hear the man himself ; let us 
see him act, and let us be left to form our 
own opinions about him.” This is excellent; 
and we should certainly prefer a bit of 
authentic historical narrative done as it 
would be done by Mr. Froude himself, with 
his genius and power, on this principle, to a 

ering of the same bit of history, with 

the biggest comments and generalizations, 
by most of the partisans of,a Science 
History known to us. Nor, we re- 

t, do we object to the side which 

. Froude has taken on the question. A 
most splendid argument, whether finally con- 
clusive or not, ~— still be made on that 
side, proclaiming human will or spirit to be a 
spontaneous fountain of events, and so seek- 
ing to distinguish fundamentally between all 
phenomena so originated and all phenomena 
originated otherwise. What we regret is that 
the presentation of so great a question of the 
day, before so cultivated and important a me- 
tropolitan. audience as that of the Royal 
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Institution, should not have been more exact 
and thorough—should have consisted but in a 
few random gleams of thought on the ques- 
tion, accompanied by beautiful p s about 
Homer and Shake e, and some ne tones 
from the were mc. : 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. In 
Five Volumes. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. I. (Strahan 
& Co.) 


Cv was a happy inspiration that led Mrs. 
Irvi 





Oliphant to write the life of Edward 

ing. The memory of the intrepid Scottish 
preacher had been distorted by ignorant mis- 
conceptions, and was rapidly fading from the 
minds of men, when by her clever and warm- 
hearted biography a life-like image of the 
man was set firmly in the literature of our 
time. Who was there of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
many readers that failed to admire the per- 
sonal grandeur of her hero, or to be touched 
by the pathos of his guileless life? We saw 
in him an Israelite indeed, a man of Biblical 
faith and simplicity, who hardly seemed to 
have found his en amidst the distracting 
complications of this nineteenth century. 
But it was evident, too, that he had some- 
thing of prophetic insight into the character 
of his age, anda marvetete power of winning 
and holding the attention of his contempo- 
raries. The interest excited by Mrs. Oli - 
phant’s Life must have poate a demand 
for any printed sermons or writings of 
Edward Irving’s which might give further 
information as to his ways of thinking. It 
was impossible for the booksellers to meet 
this demand ; there were no books of Irving’s 
on sale. He had never published much, and 
whatever of his had been printed was out of 
print. The want is now to be supplied by 
the handsome edition of which this yolume is 
the first instalment. 

It is to be feared that all but the most 
ardent admirers of Irving will be somewhat 
appalled by the bulk of this collection of his 
writings. The plan of it implies a very 
strong as well as eager appetite on the part 
of the reading public for Irving’s works. 
The editor, if ho does not mean to publish 
everything which remains of Irving’s com- 
position, intends “‘to omit only what may 
neither throw light upon Mr. Irving’s con- 
victions, nor possess an independent value.” 
The present volume looks as if the editor’s 
task was to be limited to this exercise of 
judgment in omission. Most of its contents 
are inserted without a word of introduction, 
without even the date of composition. No 
principle of nes chronological or 
otherwise, is hinted at; and it is difficult to 
repress the feeling that an immense undi- 
gested mass of sermon literature is promiscu- 
ously emptied out before us. On the other 
hand the volume is very handsomely and 
accurately printed; and the discourses it 
contains are such as have no great need of 
an introduction. 

The editor has not formed too high an 
estimate of his uncle, when he describes him 
as ‘‘a man remarkable in the history of reli- 
gious opinion, but more remarkable for the 
singular originality and eloquence, the wide 
range, and often prophetic sublimity, of his 
Christian teaching.” It will appear from 
the account we shall presently give of his 
theology how interesting a position he held 
with re to the religious history of this 
age. ut even those who may care little 
about the progress of theology must be 
struck by the great moral and intellectual 
qualities of Irving’s preaching. Finer spe- 
cimens of pulpit oratory, in the mournful 
and indignant kind, are scarcely to be found 
anywhere, than frequent passages in Ir- 
ving’s sermons. What impresses one most, 
perhaps, is his sustained Joftiness. It is 
strange to think of him as a popular preacher. 
No one that ever preached was freer from 
the faults without some tincture of which one 
can hardly corceive of a preacher becoming 
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ular. He carried his high independent 
Pecling to the excess of disdain. He almost 
said, Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. His 
audience can never have felt the least of that 
itch to applaud which must be so agreeable 
a sensation at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
When Edward Irving was eT you 
could not but listen; you could scarcely have 
helped being awed, and you might easily be 
filled with admiration; but you would not 
have been impelled to clap and cry ‘“‘ hear, 
hear.” He was ambitious, but his was a 
magisterial ambition, and he desired to teach 
when his hearers were docile, and, if not, to 
beat down the pride of the powerful, of the 
critical, and of the frivolous. He must have 
enjoyed his own grand sounding rhetoric, 
but rather because it was the natural garment 
of his thought, than because of the effect it 
produced. The simple intense conviction of 
the believer breathed through every word he 
spoke. In his most oratorical passages some 
homely utterance of deep personal feeling 
breaks through and makes it impossible to 
think of the preacher as a mere orator, It 
was certainly not distasteful to him to de- 
nounce, but he never denounced without real 
insight and genuine sorrow. He was a man 
of a great heart and a stout courage, who felt 
that his calling was chiefly to utter unavailin 
rebukes, or, in his own words, ‘‘ to give fort 
the truth in a thundering peal of wrath.” 

It is an important characteristic of Edward 
Irving that he was equally earnest as a the- 
ologian and as a moral reprover. No one 
ever felt more naturally the living connexion 
between a wholesome practical morality and 
a profound theology. ‘Though his tempera- 
ment was not like St. Paul’s, in this respect 
he was thoroughly Pauline ; and the openness 
of his nature makes his mental history a 
simple and perspicuous one. He was a 
Scotch Presbyterian of the true Covenanter 
breed, of hardy nerve and loyal disposition, 
nourished in the faith of a Scottish Jehovah, a 
God of the nation and of the fireside. But 
he was also eminently teachable, and loved 
to drink in all ideas which enlarged or 
deepened his convictions. It was his contact 
with Coleridge to which he himself felt that 
he owed most as a thinker and theologian. 
He never lost his old Scottish faith, or his 
Scottish morality, but he became largely 
Platonic in his doctrine. The religion of his 
time seemed meagre and superficial in his 
eyes, and his sympathies went back to the 

eater and more inasculine divines of older 

ays, and to all that was heroic in any age 
or communion. His watch-word might have 
been—A liberal theology, but not Liberalism 
in theology. Liberalism, indeed, was his 
especial bugbear. Whilst he was what would 
now be called ‘‘broad”’ in his opinions, he 
delighted to profess a most uncompromising 
toryism, and fulminated invectives with 
equal energy against Evangelicalism and 
Radicalism. ‘‘I make no doubt in my own 
mind,” he says, ‘‘that there is an intimate 


‘connexion at this day between the theology 


called Evangelical, in contradistinction to 
the orthodox theology of the Reformers, and 
which resteth all upon the act of conversion, 
and will not look a hair’s breadth in advance 
of it, and the politics called Liberal, in con- 
tradistinction with the religious politics of 
the Reformation, and which make all govern- 
ment to rest solely upon the principles of the 
common conyeniency and common interest, 
and to be conducted only by rules ef expe- 
diency bearing thereupon ” (p. 159). 

The chief place in this volume is occupied 
by a series of discourses on the Parable of 
the Sower, which serve admirably for the 
illustration of Irying’s principles. He ex- 
patiates upon the essential analogies of all 
creation which underlie the Scriptural 
method of parables, upon the glory and 
eternity of the Word, upon the various faults 
in human nature which prevent the Word 
from bearing fruit, and on the necessity of a 
sound morality as the soil in which the Word 
is to grow. He maintains that ‘all the 
ordinances of human life and well-being flow 
from no other fountain than the well-spring 
of the Redeemer’s righteousness;” that 
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- the laws of all life are one and the same, 


though different in degree, and all derived 
from one and the same sacrifice of our blessed 
‘Lord and Saviour, offered from all eternity ” 
(p. 80). ‘‘The Word of God is large, 
i beral, and perfect truth, universal charity, 
and submission of the will unto the will of 
our Father which is in heayen. And there- 
fore it hath no less a purpose than to bring 
men’s minds into union with Christ, the 
common reason; men’s hearts into’ commu- 
nion with the Spirit, the common love; and 
their wills into harmony with the eternal 
will of our heavenly Father; and so to 
bring about universal peace and concord 
upon the earth, and to establish that form 
of blessed society which is called the Church ”’ 
(p. 117). All provinces of created existence, 
the kingdoms of creation and providence as 
well as the kingdom of grace, are, in Irving’s 
view, subject to the same Divine govern- 
ment :—‘‘ I make no doubt the Redeemer is 
exercising the law of sovereign mercy and 
justice and goodness and love to those who 
know Him not, as well, though not in the 
same kind, as to those who know Him,—to 
the nations in darkness, as to the nations in 
light,—making all things to work together 
the glory of God, peace on earth, and good- 
will to men; that He is preparing the soil 
of nations, and the minds of men, before He 
comes, making highways in the desert. For 
how otherwise could He be the judge of men 
and of nations, were He not cubiadine over 
all one plummet of righteousness and plumb- 
line of mercy?” (p. 153). ‘‘ Surely it is in 
error and ignorance that we conceive any 
work in the universe to be wrought inde- 
pendent of the Holy Spirit, even as it is an 
error to think that there is any reason which 
is independent of Christ” (p. 154). The 
subduing and beautifying of the earth by 
man was a topic which often stimulated 
the genial disposition of Irving to oratori- 
cal largeness of utterance. ‘‘ The creation 
waileth,” he says, ‘‘to be liberated by liberated 
man. And shall redeemed man desert the 
redeeming of the creation? The creature 
loveth to be subject unto man, and shall 
man refuse its homage ? Then God will cut 
him short for his churlish heart, and leave 
him to pass from the prison of nature into 
the prison of his own will.” Then follows a 
burst of the patriotism which was a part of 
religion with Edward Irving. He bids his 
hearers look round upon their native land 
and observe all its glories, the fruit of their 
father’s faith. 

It was not in religious parties, nor in religious 
meetings at taverns, nor in class meetings, nor 
such like accomplishmeats of these latter days, 
that they went about their work of glorifying 
God; but in the palace, and in the court, and in 
the high parliament, and, above all, in the pulpit, 
in the congregation of the people, and in the camp, 
and in the tented field... .. Look, I say, on this 
island, and behold the redeeming power of a re- 
deemed Church, in the redeemed creatures, and 
their obedient service to their kindly masters. 
Behold every plant of the field ministering to us 
either food or clothing or medicine. . . . . Which 
all cometh of man’s resuming his lordship over 
the creation, and redeeming it from the power of 
the enemy, according as God resumeth His 
lordship over him, and the law of the spirit of life 
maketh him free from the law of sin and death 
(pp. 343-4). 

It might, perhaps, be inferred from these 
statements that morality, according to Irving, 
consists in the fulfilment of Divinely ordained 
relations, and that he is most earnest in 
enforcing the discharge of all relative duties. 

The loftiness of his tone was not merely a 

eculiarity of his own temperament with 

g; he had the strongest desire that all 
religious teachers should assume a manly 
and commanding attitude in dealing with the 
world. He speaks of ‘‘ this most fatal error, 
that our subject is second-rate.” ‘‘ Religion is 
not now to be propagated by rebuking the free 
scope of thought, and drafting, as it were, 
ill abase his 
powers of mind before the zeal and unction 
of a preacher, and by schooling the host of 
weaklings to keep close and apart from the 
rest of the world” (p. 64). the same 
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spirit he protests against the supersti 
practice of reading the Bible ‘‘ in sickness, 
affliction, and approaching dissolution.” ‘‘ To 
study the will of God being of importance 
chiefly that we may perform it in the face of 
all opposition from within and from without, 
it seemeth to me that, of all conditions, sick- 
ness and affliction,—when we are disabled 
from action, and in part also from thought,— 
are the least proper for its perusal” (p. 21). 
With reference to those who demand that 
spiritual truth should be proved to their 
understandings, he exclaims, ‘‘ But the Lord 
saith, No! I will not plead my cause before 
your partial and divided being. Ye shall not 
scorn the spirit that I have put within you, 
nor expect me to speak to your sense as a 
piece of matter doth, or to your understanding 
as doth a phenomenon of the material world. 
I will take no part with, and give no coun- 
tenance to, such self-murder in my creatures. 
I am a Spirit, and will speak to your spirit 
concerning righteousness and truth, and love 
and mercy and fearful holiness ; but if ye will 
not suffer your spirit to hear, then, behold, ye 
despisers, and perish ”’ (p. 104). In describ- 
ing the kind of preaching which he deplored, 
he uses the words ‘‘ some water-colour gaudy 
sketch of the person of Christ,’—a phrase 
which may perhaps now receive a different 
application. We may add here a few short 
sayings which appear to be well spoken.— 
‘* Christians must be forms of the everlasting 
and common Spirit, not mannerists of mortal 
and individual men.” ‘‘My brother, take 
this book of the world’s history, not Grotius 
or Paley or Lardner, for the book of evi- 
dences to be perused by your mind, and, as 
there is occasion, to be opened to your 
people.” ‘I warn thee against criticism, 
which is the region of pride and malicte,— 
and invite thee to physiology, which is the 
science of life in all its forms and conditions, 
and to philology, which is the science of 
words, the forms of human thought.” 

In a fine Essay or Discourse upon the 
Book of Psalms, Irving lays great emphasis 
on the reality of the Biblical Writings, in- 
sisting that their interest and profitableness 
depend upon their being natural utterances 
of human beings placed in special cireum- 
stances. He thus describes God’s education 
of David :— 

He led him the round of all human conditions, 
that he might catch the spirit proper to every ane, 
and utter it according to truth. He allowed him 
not to curtail his being by treading the round of 
one function, but by every variety of functions. 
He cultivated his whole being, and filled his soul 
with wisdom and feeling. He found him objects 
for every affection, that the affection might not 
slumber and die. He brought him up in the 
sheep-pastures, that the groundwork of his cha- 
racter might be laid amongst the simple and 
universal forms of feeling. He took him to the 
camp and made him a conqueror, that he might 
be filled with nobleness of soul and ideas of glory. 
He placed him in the palace, that he might be 
filled with ideas of majesty and sovereign might. 
He carried him to the wilderness and placed 
him in solitudes, that his soul might dwell -alone 
in the sublime conceptions of God and His mighty 
works; and He kept him there for long years; 
with only one step between him and death, that 
he might be well schooled to trust and depend 
upon the providence of God. And in none of 
these various conditions and avocations of life 
did He take away from him His Holy Spirit. 
His trials were but the tuning of the instrument 
with which the Spirit might express the various 
melodies which He designed to utter by him for 
the consolation and edification of spiritual men. 
It was the education of the man most appropriate 
for the divine vocation of the man” (p. 419). 


The mournful persuasions and experiences 
of Irving’s later years belong rather to his 
life than to his writings. Butitis impossible 
to omit from any account of his preaching 
that expectation of a great Advent of Christ 
and of a destroying judgment which gave so 


rophetical a character to his denunciations. 
uch an expectation was in harmony with 
the tone of his mind and the associations and 
influences amidst which he had been bred. 
It has proved itself natural to all great re- 





formers, and doubly so to those who haye ) 
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fed upon the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. How strongly Irving could 
support his prophecies, it is not necessary 
here to show. But it may be ‘remarked 
that this conviction seems to complete the 
eminently Biblical figure which : 
presents to our view. The New Testa- 
ment attitude cannot be exactly reproduced 
without the anticipation of a great spiritual 
revolution immediately impending over the 
world. How to deal with this element of 
the Apostolic faith; in what form we may 
appropriate it to ourselves; by what influ- 
ences the force which evidently resided in the 
Apostolic predictions may be supplied to the 
preaching of the Gospel in the mouth of 
those who cannot repeat the same predictions 
—these are amongst the difficult questions 
which present themselves to reverent readers 
of the New Testament. J. Li. D. 








TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT. 


Life of William Hickling Prescott. ry George 
Ticknor. (Boston: Ticknorand Fields. Lon- 
don: Triibner.) 

ig the elegance of its exterior, not less than 

in the weightier matters of good feeling 
and good taste, this volume is a worthy 
counterpart of the gentle, graceful, and re- 
fined existence it records. William Hickling 

Prescott belonged to the class, more nume- 

rous in our day than when the attention of 

students was almost entirely consecrated to 
pursuits standing in but remote relation to 
the practical business of life, of scholars who 
sacrifice to the Graces as well as to the 
Muses, whose treasures are allowed to con- 
tract no stain of rust, and whose erudition 
never degenerates into pedantry. Men of 
this class may be deficient in the massive- 
ness of antique learning, and the constant 
endeavour after elegance and lucidity may 
impart somewhat of a dilettante aspect to 
productions in reality the fruit of extraor- 
dinary labour and research. Intellectual 
strength is seldom their leading characteris- 
tic, and not unfrequently a refined fastidious- 
ness has restrained them from any adequate 
exhibition of the powers they actually pos- 
sessed. But, when these faculties have been 
exerted under favourable conditions, the re- 
sult has been something like that production 
of antique art which was, indeed, only the 
representation of a private soldier, but from 
the exquisiteness of whose proportions suc- 
ceeding sculptors derived the canons of their 
craft. The symmetry and polish which are 
justly admired in the works of Hallam, Ros- 
coe, and Irving belong no less to those of 
Prescott. All were kindred spirits, repre- 
sentatives of that fraternity of elegant and 
unobtrusive scholarship which pervades so- 
ciety to an extent not often suspected, and 
less recognisable by any overt tokens of its 
existence than by the elevating and purify- 
ing influence it insensibly exerts upon every- 
thing within its range. Such representatives 
of so honourable a constituency are richly 
entitled to the applause of admiring biogra- 
phers; but it too often happens that this 
applause is all the biographer has to bring. 

The records of a life devoted to lettered ease 

can seldom be of a very stirring character. 

If Prescott’s biography be to a certain extent 

an exception, he owes it to the cruel calamity 

which, nevertheless, we can hardly regret, 
since without it his existence, however active 
and useful, would probably have been un- 
distinguished. We refer, of course, to the 
almost complete privation of sight occasioned 
by a blow received during some rather rough 

P y at college. Up to this time, says his 
iographer— 

He certainly did not, in the years immediately 
preceding his college life, affect careful study, or 
serious intellectual cultivation of any kind. His 
lessons he learned easily, but he made a charac- 
teristic distinction between such as were indis- 
pensable for his admission to the University, and 
such as were prescribed merely to increase his 
classical knowledge and accomplishments. He 
was always careful to learn the first well, but 
equally careful to do no more, or at least not to 
seem willing to do it, lest yet further claims should 
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_ be made upon him. I remember well his cheerful 
and happy recitations of the CEdipus Tyrannus ; 
but he was v fretful at being uired to 
read the more difficult Prometheus Vinctus of 
Aischylus, because it was not a part of the course 

of study which all must pass through. Horace, 

too, of which we read some parts together, in- 
terested and excited him beyond his years, but 
Juvenal he disliked, and Persius he could not be 
made to read at all. He was, in short, neither 
more nor jess than a thoroughly natural, bright 
boy, who loved play better than work, but who 

-eould work well under sufficient inducements and 
penalties. 

He returned to college a sobered man, the 
aim of whose existence was henceforth to 
obtain that culture to which he had formerly 
been indifferent. ‘The vigour of his spirits 
was unbroken, but it was, as it were, de- 
flected from its original bent. Instead of 
going out on all sides in quest of enjoyment, 
his faculties were gathered up within himself, 
and their collected energies applied to the 
hard task of bearing up against the almost 
total privation of sight and the long train of 
miseries involved in it. His remaining eye 
was long in the most imminent danger; to 
the day of his death he could only use it very 
sparingly and by virtue of the most scrupu- 
lous precautions, For example, his study 
window was hung with a number of very 
thin blue gauze blinds, any number of which 
might be drawn down so as to temper the 
light to the exact degree that suited him. If 
but a cloud crossed the sun an alteration was 
made immediately. Carefulness so minute 
as this, and the accompanying necessity for 
the strictest regimen, reacted powerfully 
upon the natural buoyancy of his character. 
Ho became the most accurate, precise, and 
methodical of men. His chair stood always 
in the same place; the very minutes of the 
working portion of his day were counted and 

igned to their appropriate employment. 

He brought the same strict scrutiny to the 

regulation of his mind ; his faults were regis- 

tered on separate slips, and the progress he 
might suppose himself to have made towards 
overcoming them recorded every week with 
delicate graduation. But he did not, along 
with the habits, contract the peevishness of 
the valetudinarian. In society he was ever 
lively, impulsive, affectionate, often brilliant. 

The sweetness of his temper is well illus- 

trated by the manner in which he tolerated 

an annoyance peculiarly distasteful to a man 
of letters, 


He was sensitive, from his very nature as well as 
from the infirmities that beset him, and this sensi- 
tiveness of temperament made it more than com- 
monly disagreeable to him to have his exact habits 
intarkore d with or intruded upon. But he did not 
willingly permit his annoyance to be seen, and few 
ever suspected that he felt it. When he was riding 
or taking his long walks, he was, as we have seen, 
in the habit of going over and over again in his 

whatever he might last have composed, 
and thus correcting and finishing his work in a way 
peculiarly agreeable to himself, Of course, under 
such circumstances, any interruption to the current 
of his thoughts was unwelcome. And yet who of 
the hundreds that stopped him in his daily walks, 
or joined him on horseback, eager for his kindly 
greeting or animated conversation, was ever re- 
ceived with any other than a pleasant welcome ? 
During one winter, I know that the same friend 
overtook him so often in his morning ride, that he 
gave up his favourite road to avoid a kindness 
which he was not willing to seem to decline. His 
father and he understood one another completely 
on this point. They often mounted at the same 
time, but always turned their horses in different 
directions. 


_ After his calamity, the principal incidents 
in his life were the publication of his works, 
and his yisit to England in 1850. English 
eriticism, represented in particular by Dean 
Milman and the late Mr. Richard Ford, had 
long done itself honour by its cordial recep- 
tion of his writings. No American tra- 
velling in an unofficial capacity was ever so 
well received. The leaders of society and 
literature vied in doing him honour ; he every- 


where produced the most favourable impres- 
sion, and maintained a very interesting cor- 


respondence with many 


the period of his death. We select one 
from that admirable man, the late Earl of 


Ellesmere. 
Oxford, September 27, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Prescorr,—Your kind and sad 
letter has remained long unacknowledged. It 
reached me at a moment when I was leaving 
London for an excursion less of pleasure than of 
business, a visit to the Paris Exhibition; and 
from my arrival there to my return a few days 
since, I have been deprived of any use of my right 
hand by my usual enemy. If my right hand had 
more cunning than it pretends to, it could not 
convey what cither Lady Ellesmere or myself feels 
on the frustration of the pleasant hope we had 
lately entertained of meeting again with the kind 
and good friend, whom I yet hope to meet, though 
not in this weary world.* 


It seems but a day, but an hour, since he left us, 
With no sign to prepare us, no warning to = 

As we clung to the hand of which death be reft us, 
Little thinking we never should clasp it again, 


We ought to have thought se ;—to earth, for a season, 

Worth, friendship, and goodness are lent, but not given ; 

And faith but confirms the conjecture of reason, 

That the dearest to earth are the fittest for heaven.’ 

I venture to quote the above, not as good, for 
they are my own, but as apposite, be they whose 
they may. They were written on the loss of a 
very valued friend and relative, Lord William 
Bentinck. ‘We need no knell over the Atlantic to 
tell us of the frailty of human ties. I have per- 
sonally been spared as yet, and no name is coupled 
with the horrors of our late Crimean despatches 
which directly concerns mine or me; but some 
have been reaped in this bloody harvest whom I 
knew enough to value, and many—a son among 
the number—are exposed to the further chances 
of this awful and apparently interminable struggle. 
Nothing is on record since the siege of Jerusalem, 
unless it be some of the passages of the retreat 
from Moscow, which equals the sickening horrors 
of the Times of to-day; and we in om rn though 
our people did what they could, and died in the 
Redan, have not the blaze of success to console us, 
which makes France forget its losses. I believe 
our cause is good. I cannot truly say that, in 
other respects, as a nation, we have deserved other 
than severe trial, for we entered on this war, 
in my opinioa, with much levity, ignorance, and 
presumption. I think we were right in going to 
war, and that we could not long have avoided it ; 
but it is one thing to face a great calamity calmly 
and sternly, from a sense of right and duty, and 
another to court the encounter with cheers and 
jeers and vaunting. I writhe under the govern- 
ment of journalism. We are governed at home, 
and represented abroad, by a press which makes 
us odious to the world. ; 

I am here at Oxford doing rather hard and 
— service on a commission for shaping out 
and regulating the introduction of the changes 
directed by Parliament in the University ;—a good 
deal of dry and heavy detail, but not without 
interest and some prospect of ultimate advantage. 
I lie on my back, and dignities drop into my 
mouth. I am appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Lan- 
cashire, for the excellent reason that there happens 
to be nobody else who comes within the usual 
category of qualifications of rank, residence, and 
political tendencies. It makes me a General of 
seven regiments of militia, an Admiral, and Custos 
Rotulorum, and covers me with silver lace and 
epaulets! It does not, thank Heaven, in Lanca- 
shire convey, as in other counties, the power of 
recommending persons to the magistracy. The 
fact is, there is usually nothing to do in the office, 
but at present the militia does involve some 
business... .. 


Prescott recorded the chief incidents of his 
visit in some yery agreeable letters to friends 
at home, On his return he drew up a me- 
morandum, stating his impressions of the 
English character, with great candour and 
great justice as it appears tous. We have 
only space for the concluding paragraph. 

There are other defeots which are visible even 
in his most favoured cireumstances. Such is his 
bigotry, surpassing everything, in a quiet passive 
form, that has been witnessed since the more active 
bigotry of the times of the Spanish Philips. Such, 
too, is the exclusive, limited range of his knowledge 
and conceptions of all political and social topics 
and relations. The Englishman, the cultivated 
Englishman, has no standard of excellence bor- 
rowed from mankind. His speculation never 
travels beyond his own little—great-little—island. 
That is the world to him. True, he travels, shoots 
lions among the Hottentots, chases the grizzly 
bear over the Rocky Mountains, kills elephants in 


* Mr. Abbott Lawrence. 
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India and salmon on the coast of Labrador, comes 
home, and very likely makes a book. But the 
scope of his ideas does not seem to be enlarged 
by all this. The body travels, not the mind. 
And, however he may abuse his own land, he 
returns home as hearty a John Bull, with all his 

rejudices and national tastes as rooted ag before. 
The English—the men of fortune—all travel. Yet 
how little sympathy they show for other people or 
institutions, and how slight is the interest they 
take in them! They are islanders, cut off from the 
great world. But their island is, indeed, a world 
of its own. With all their faults, never has the 
sun shone—if one may use the expression in refer- 
ence to England—on a more noble race, or one 
that has done more for the great interests of 
humanity. 

Prescott died suddenly on Jan. 28th, 18359, 
leaving the reputation of a refined scholar, 
an elegant writer, and a most diligent in- 
vestigator of history. There was nothing 
very striking or original in his genius; he 
has neither the splendid merits nor the 
splendid faults of a Gibbon or a Macaulay ; 
but his work is a beautiful example of 
finished symmetry, without excrescences or 
inequalities. His biographer—a life-long 
friend—appears to have wrought in a similar 
spirit, and to have produced a memoir whose 
perfect adequacy to its end leaves hardly any 
scope for criticism. We might have drawn 
more largely upon its stores of anecdote and 
correspondence, but prefer to deyote our 
remaining space to the publication of a 
letter of Prescott’s which has not hitherto 
seen the light. It was addressed to the 
author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Spain.” 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1855. 
My pear Forp,—I am sorry to learn from 
our kind letter that you are still on the invalid 
list, and, what is quite as bad, that you are en- 
tangled in another law-suit. I don’t wonder you 
are not in condition for buckling on harness, and 
coming out in the Quarteriy. I should be very 
glad, certainly, to have a notice in that pearl of 
journals [of his Philip II.], especially from the 
Sond of a friend, and one so well booked up in 
the cosas de Espana as you are. But I would a 
reat deal rather go without it than have you 
ored in the least degree by it, especially A 
you have so much to plague you in other ways. 
So pray do not think of it again, my friend. I 
know you have all the will to do it in the world. 
But man proposes, and God disposes. I hope, 
however, that the editor of the Quarterly, if he 
feels inclined to honour me with a notice, will 
not defer it till the work is completed. It is a far 
ery to Loch Awe. Bentley wrote to me the other 
day to tell him when he could announce the com- 
pletion of the work as probable. I asked him in 
return if he could tell me when Sebastopol was to 
be taken, or when John Bull was to go to log- 
gerheads again with Monsieur, whom he is hug- 
ging up so stoutly now—events, I suppose, to 
occur some day or other, but when? think I 
have been fortunate in being able to push off in 
my cock-boat before Macaulay’s hundred-gun ship 
was launched, as I might have been swamped in 
the swell it occasioned. Once out on the open 
sea there will be room enough for both to live in 
I hope. Thackeray has been here this week, deli, 
vering lectures to crowded houses on the four- 
Georges. He dined with me yesterday. It is a 
pleasant thing to see an old familiar face from the 
other side of the water. It sets me thinking on 
the friends I left there, and on some I should not 
find were I to visit it again. 








“THE OLD HOUSE IN CROSBY 
SQUARE.” 


The Old Housein Crosby Square. A Story in Two 
Parts. By Henry Holl, author of “'The King’s 
Mail,” &. Two Volumes. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

R. HOLL’S is a story of character and 
adventure in London and the country 
round in the middle of the last century. At 
the outset the author, with pleasant exact- 
ness, bespeaks our attention for the particular 

London locality which furnishes him with 

the name of his novel, and which is the 

scene of some of its incidents. He takes us 
with him, by way of Bishopsgate Street or 

St. Mary Axe, into quaint little Crosby 

Square; fastens on one old house in the 

Square, still conspicuous for a carved door- 





way and portico; and tells us, without more 





























London merchants lived in the City and had 
their places of business and their dwellings in 
one tenement, there lived a certain bachelor 
merchant called Stephen Thorpe, the principal 
character of his story. This Bt hen Tho 


pees great wealth, which he made by 
is own extraordinary thrift and sagacity ; 
but he is a hard, cold man, who, bei 
rey just in his own dealings, has 
fixed it as a principle of iron in his system to 
exact the most punctual performance of every 
en ment made to him, and in no ease of 
default to abate his legal claims or make any 
allowances. His only relic of softness is a 
. certain affection for his old school-friend, Will 
Osborne, a shy, gentle-tempered person who, 
like himself, had entered life as clerk in a 
London counting-house, but who had notrisen, 
like him, above that dependent position. Even 
of Osborne and his family, however, he gradu- 
ally seeslessand less. He takes into his count- 
ing-house, indeed, on Osborne’s recommenda- 
tion, a sharp little fellow called Goliah Love, 
the son of a deceased drunken tide-waiter— 
Osborne giving the recommendation out of 
kindness to the lad’s poor mother, the tide- 
waiter’s widow. But, even from his old friend 
and schoolfellow Osborne, the hard merchant 
will have the customary security which he 
exacts in the case of every person taken into 
his employment. Out of this incident spring 
the complications of the story. Goliah Love 
gets on capitally for a while in the merchant’s 
service; but, oue day, being sent by his 
master with a bag of gold in payment of a 
debt, he falls into the clutches of a foreign- 
looking gentleman, who lures him to an out- 
of-the-way tavern in one of the by-streets of 
London, where he is robbed. Afraid to return, 
Goliah decamps. Then comes the hard mer- 
chant’s struggle of mind as to the bond 
Osborne had given him. The iron in his 
nature prevails; he exacts the payment of 
the bond to the last farthing; poor Osborne 
is ruined and dies in prison; and his family 
are beggared and scattered. So ends the first 
part and with it the first volume. When the 
second volume opens a good many years are 
——— to have elapsed. Stephen Thorpe, 
richer than eyer, but more morose and 
gloomy, has now purchased an estate near 

ertford, where he resides in a kind of stern 
seclusion, a sort of mystery to his neighbougs, 
and whence he rides into town at certain 
times to his place of business in Crosby 
Square. It was the middle of last century, 
and the road between Hertford and London 
was not what it now is. It was infested by 
highwaymen; and there was one highway- 
man, in particular, mounted on a chestnut, 
whose deeds of daring and marvellous escapes 
on that road were the talk of the country. 
How Stephen Thorpe, on one of his night- 
rides, is robbed by this highwayman ; how, 
the whole energy of his nature being concen- 
trated in a determination to capture the 
criminal and bring him to justice, he gives 
chase, and captures the wrong man; how, 
again and again, he rides along the road, 
and at last, in one awful night, falls into the 
hands of the gang to whom ‘‘ The Chestnut” 
belongs; how, just as he is about to be 
murdered, the rescue comes, and the story 
ends with the due revelations, and the round- 
ing of the whole to the poetic close—all this 
the reader must learn from Mr. Holl’s own 
pages. Suffice it to say that Goliah Love 
turns up as one of the robber-gang, alon 
with the foreign-looking gentleman who h 
robbed him years before; that the redoubt- 
able Chestnut is no other than poor Will 
Osborne’s son, who had been driven into 
lawless courses of life by the consequences 
of the merchant’s cruelty; that his sister, 
long lost, is also found in the confusion; 
and that the merchant, wakened at last to 
the sense of his inordinate hardness, makes 
what amends he can ere he dies. 

The novel is one of very t power after 
its kind—-which, it will be o ed, is hard] 
the sentimental kind now in vogue, but rather 
the strong old-fashioned kind which dealt in 
dark, direct adventure, and in situations of 
breathless excitement in lonely places. We 





ado, that in that house, in those times when 
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should think Mr. Holl has rightly judged of 
his own faculty in betaking himself, both in 
his former novel and in the present, to this 
strong and stirring style of fiction, the interest 
of which, when successful, is akin to that of 
a vigorous melodrama; and we should anti- 
cipate that he will do even better things in 
the same style, In the present story the 
characters are few, but they are well held in 
hand; and the mechanical construction— 
including the division of the story into two 
parts—is really skilful. The chief character 
—that of Stephen Thorpe, the stern able 
merchant—is powerfully conceived, and re- 
mains on the mind as a very distinct figure 
and physiognomy. Certain portions of the 
story also impress the reader as unusuall 
graphic and interesting. We have noted, 
more particularly, the description in the first 
volume of poor Goliah Love’s misadventure 
and agony in the streets of London when he 
is robbed of the bag of gold; the chapter 
in the same volume entitled ‘‘ Debtor and 
Creditor,” relating the interview of Osborne’s 
wife and son with the merchant, when they 
strive to move him to mercy in the matter of 
the bond—a chapter this of much strength of 
pathos; and, in volume second, the chapter 
relating the night-ride and robbery, and the 
several continuous chapters of concluding 
adventure and uproar in the way-side inn. 
All who like rousing reading of an evening 
will like these parts of the story. There are, 
however, some serious faults in the novel which 
will strike critical readers. Even with the 
recollection of that by-gone state of English 
society in which the story is supposed to 
transact itself, the critical reader will feel 
that there is a factitiousness in some of the 
incidents invented by Mr. Holl in illustration 
of his moral, and especially in the transmu- 
tation of Osborne’s son into one of those 
chivalrous highwaymen whose career is a 
conscious revenge on the world of their own 
private wrongs. Another minor fault, which 
will jar on the fastidious, and perhaps prevent 
them from doing justice to the substantial 
merits of the novel, is the occasional occur- 
rence of errorsof expression andof sentences of 
imperfect syntax or confused punctuation. A 
little care in this respect would have made a 
great improvement in the general effect ; and 
we have observed that this fault almost dis- 
appears in those portions of the novel which 
are really the best. 











PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D. Two Vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


VERY naturalist knows the difficulty of 
finding new names for all the animals 
which have to be described. In the same 
manner it is becoming more and more 
impracticable to devise short and appro- 
priate titles for new books, ‘Therefore we 
are not disposed to find much fault with Dr, 
Wilson, even though his first yolume has 
nothing to do with annals, and his second 
does not refer to prehistoric times. 

No antiquities have yet been found in 
Scotland which can be referred to the Drift 
Age or the period of the great extinct Mam- 
malia. Nor have any archeological investi- 
gations been pursued with the perseverance 
which, in the case of the Swiss lake-habita- 
tions and the Danish shell-mounds, have led 
to such interesting results. It is said that 
there are still 2000 tumuli in the Orkneys 
—why should they not be systematically 
examined as those of Wiltshire and Derby- 
shire have been by Sir R. Colt Hoare and 
Mr. Bateman ? 

As the matter stands, our knowledge of 
Scotch archwology is derived principally 
from. chance discoveries made in agricul- 
tural or other operations, in addition to 
which a certain number of tumuli have been 
opened by the Scotch archeologists. The 
evidence thus obtained, though not amount- 
ing to proof, is quite consistent with the ordi- 
nary classification into the ages of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron ; but, as we have already 


observed, no traces of man have yet been 
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found in Scotland which can be referred to 
the period of the extinct Mammalia. At a 
late meeting of the Ethnological Society a 
short note From Mr. E. Ellice, M.P., was 
read, giving a description of a stone celt said 
to have been found in the Boulder clay of 
the Island of Lewis. The form of this imple- 
ment, however, resembles that of many 
belonging to the later Stone Age, and is 
quite unlike that of those found in the drift ; 
we can hardly, therefore, believe that it was 
really found in undisturbed Boulder clay. 

Commencing then, as we at present must, 
with the Polished Stone Age, Professor Wilson 
devotes a very interesting chapter to the 
crania found in the tumuli, Those which he 
regards as the most ancient are characterized 
by a peculiarly-formed head and face; a 
narrow receding forehead, and small under- 
jaw; a skull of great length and narrowness, 
and with a tendency towards such a tapering 
prolongation both in the occiput and frontal 
region as first suggested the term ‘ kum- 
becephalic,” or boat-shaped. 

“This,” he says, “I believe to be the most 
ancient type of skull found in regular sepulchral 
deposits of Britain. To it apparently succeeded 
the totally diverse brachicephalic type, with great 
parietal width, truncated, and frequently flattened 
occiput. The true Celtic skull-form is even now 
a subject of dispute; though the era of the race, 
and its order in point of time, are well known. 
Last of all comes the Anglo-Saxon skull, an inter- 
mediate dolichocephalic ovoid form; and also 
including, according to the observations of Dr. 
J. Barnard Davis, a low, vertically-compressed 
form, to which he has applied the term platy- 
cephalic.” 

As regards the ‘‘ kumbecephalic”’ men and 
their mode of life, Dr. Wilson tells us :-— 

The primitive Caledonian was, in fact, an 
untutored savage. The population was thinly 
scattered along the skirts of the continuous range 
of forest, occupying the coasts and river valleys, 
and retreating only to the heights or the dark 
recesses of the forest when the fortunes of war 
compelled it to give way before some more 
numerous or warlike neighbouring tribe. The 
vast forests which then occupied so large a portion 
of the soil, while they confined the primitive 
inhabitants to the open country along the coasts 
and estuaries, supplied them with more valuable 
fruits than the unoccupied grounds could have 
afforded to their scanty numbers and untutored 
skill, Besides the wolf, the wild boar, and others 
of the fiercer natives of the forest, we are familiar 
with the remains of the whale and the seal, the 
bones of both of which occur among the débris of 
ancient hearths, and with the fossil ox, the Bos 
primigenius, the Bos longifrons, the elk, the rein- 
deer, the roebuck, the red and fallow deer, and the 
goat, as well as smaller beasts and birds of chase : 
with all of which we have abundant evidence that 
the primitive Caledonian waged successful war. 
By arrow, sling, and lance, and also, no doubt, 
with help of gins and traps, the largest and 
fiercest of them fell a prey to the wild hunter. 
The horns, especially of the deer, supplied him 
with weapons, implements, ornaments, and sepul- 
chral memorials, 

We very much doubt whether the reindeer 
or the fallow-deer ever ran wild together in 
the Scotch forests; the ‘‘dama”’ mentioned 
by Leslie may have been only the hind, and 
the reindeer seems to belong to earlier times 
than those of the tumuli. No traces of it 
have yet been met with in the Swiss lakes, or 
the English burial mounds. But let this 


ass. 
4 We doubt if the evidence is as yet sufficient 
to justify us in accepting, without hesitation, 
the succession of races indicated by Dr. 
Wilson. It seems 4 priori unlikely that the 
tumuli, which contain large sepulchral cham- 
bers made of great blocks, should be earlier 
than those which contain only a small ‘‘ cist,” 
and it has not yet been proved that these 
latter show any evidence of an advancement 
in civilization. 

We often hear of the freedom of savage 
life and the good old times ; but, in fact, the 
savage is always a slave, if to no one else, 
then to himself—his own wishes, his own 
fears and superstitions. Moreover, we are 
apt to forget how much our happiness is in- 
creased by little things, which we scarcely 


| think of ‘unless we lose them. Take, for 
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ee 
instance, ‘‘ candlelight,” which has been 
called— 

Our peculiar and household planet. Wanting 
it, what savage unsocial nights must our ancestors 
have spent, wintering in caves and unilluminated 
fastnesses! They must have lain about and grum- 
bled at one another in the dark. What repartees 
could have passed when you must have felt about 
for a smile, and handled a neighbour’s cheek to 
be sure that he understood it? This accounts for 
the seriousness of the elder poetry. It has a 
sombre cast, derived from the tradition of these 
unlanterned nights. 


Dr. Wilson states that ‘‘ the Ancient Briton 
lived in the belief of a future state, and of 
some doctrine of probation and of final retri- 
bution,” founding his belief on ‘‘ the con- 
stant deposition beside the dead, not only of 
Weapons, implements, and personal orna- 
ments, but also of vessels which may be 
— to have contained food and drink.”’ 

is is, however, by no means so ‘‘ constant”’ 
an occurrence as Dr. Wilson appears to sup- 

se. We do not doubt that the Ancient 

ritons in the time of Osesar had such a 
religion—indeed we are told that money was 
sometimes lent in this world to be repaid in 
the next; but we doubt if there is as yet 
any evidence as to the religion of the Stone 
Age. Dr. Wilson indeed tells us that ‘‘ No 

ple, however rude or debased be their state, 
Save been met with so degraded to the level 
of the brutes as to entertain no notion of a 
Supreme Being or no anticipation of a future 
state.” But this is entirely a mistake. 
According to Dr. Mouatt, the wild inhabi- 
tants of the Andaman Islands have no 
religion ; the same is stated to be the case 
with the Veddahs of Ceylon. African travel- 
lers agree that many of the tribes, both in 
the East and West, have no knowledge of 
a God, nor any hope of a future state of 
existence. In America, Mr. Bates, who lived 
there for several years, says that none of the 
Indian tribes on the Upper Amazons have an 
idea of a Supreme Being, nor, consequently, 
any word to express it. Among North- 
American tribes, the Algonquins had in their 
language no word for ‘‘to love” ; a fact which 
rhaps more than any other impresses us 
with the depth of degradation into which it 
is possible for man to fall. Of another 
Indian tribe we are told that it exhibited no 
other evidence of religion ‘‘ than the raising 
of a spear.” Perhaps, however, Dr. Wilson 
will claim this as an argument in his favour ; 
and, certainly, a readiness to draw the sword 
is an evidence of religion which is evinced by 
some people even among civilized nations. 

Coming down to the Bronze Age, Dr. 
Wilson expresses the opinion that a know- 
ledge of metallurgy was introduced into 
Europe by the Celia; and he assumes, we 
think with justice, that ‘‘ the general corre- 
spondance traceable throughout the produc- 
tions of the nes Ma Bronze period affords 
evidence of considerable international inter- 
course haying prevailed; while the pecu- 
liarities discoverable on comparing the relics 
found in different countries of Europe 
“compel us to conclude that they (or some of 
them) are the products of native art, and not 
manufactures diffused from some common 
source.” We may add that the discovery of 
moulds in various countries is an additional 
proof of this. With reference to the various 
sources of copper, we may expect that che- 
mistry will come to our assistance, and enable 
us to solve the question by means of the im- 

ities which differ according to the localities. 

. Wilson does not seem to have been aware 
of the numerous and instructive analyses 
which have been published by Dr. Fellenberg. 

As might naturally be expected, the 
remains of the Romans ‘are much less 
numerous in Scotland than in England. 
Nevertheless, the Scotch museums contain 
sixteen altars and nearly thirty legionary or 
centurial tablets and other Roman inscrip- 
tions, the greater number of which have been 
found along the line of the Antonine Wall. 
One of these, discovered at Inveresk, near 
Edinburgh, in 1565, has a special interest, as 
having attracted the notice of Queen Mary, 
im whose accounts appears a charge of twelye- 


pence paid ‘‘ to ane boy passand of Edinburgh 
with ane charge of the Queenis’ Grace, direct 
to the Baillies of Mussilburgh, charging 
thame to tak diligent heid and attendance 
that the monument of grit antiquitie, new 
fund in, be nocht demolisit nor broken down” 
—a great contrast to the conduct of many 
others—as, for instance, of Sir Michael 
Bruce, who pulled down Arthur’s Oon, one 
of the oldest buildings in Scotland, and, as 
Sir John Olerk quaintly tells us, 
made use of the stones for a milldam, and yet 
without any intention of preserving his fame to 
osterity, as the destroyer of the Temple of Diana 
had. No other motive had this Gothic knight 
but to procure as many stones as he could have 
purchased in his own quarries for five shillings ! 
. « « « Wecurse him with bell, book, and candle. 


Arthur’s Oon, thus barbarously destroyed, 
is generally called Roman, but probably 
wileeus sufficient reason. The most modern 
relic which we will mention is 

The celebrated Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, 
which, according to Scottish chroniclers, Gathelus, 
the Spanish king, a contemporary of Romulus, 
sent with his son when he invaded Ireland; and, 
on equally trustworthy authority, it ia affirmed to 
have been the veritable pillow of the Patriarch 
Jacob, which he set up as a memorial stone on 
the scene of his wondrous vision ! 


In Ireland the Lia Fail served for many 
ages as the coronation throne, and is said, 

According to Irish bardic traditions, to have 
borne testimony to the Divine right of sovereignty 
by roaring beneath the legitimate monarch when 
seated on it at its inauguration! It was removed 
to Scotland, and deposited at Icolmkill, or Iona, for 
the coronation of Fergus Mor Mac Earc, a prince 
of the blood royal of Ireland. It was finally 
translated from Iona to the Abbey of Scone, when 
the Scotic kings had extended their sovereignty 
over the kingdom of the Picts. In Saxon Scot- 
land it bore the name of the “ King’s Stone,” and 
was regarded as the national palladium, until 
Edward I., in 1296, ordered it to be conveyed to 
Westminster as an evidence of his absolute con- 
quest of the kingdom. But the evidence failed, 
and the older prophecy holds good that, wherever 
that stone rests, princes of Scottish blood shall rule 
the land: though the Zia Fail no longer gives 
audible testimony to the legitimate heir. 

There are many other passages we should 
like to quote—many other points we should 
like to discuss. We regret that we have 
already exhausted our space. But, though 
Dr. Wilson’s work is very interesting and 
valuable, it is far from faultless. It is very 
diffuse, and not altogether well arranged. 
Nor is it by any means free from small in- 
accuracies. For instance, in one place he 
speaks of Drontheim as if it was in Ice- 
land; of course we do not suppose for a 
moment that Dr. Wilson intended this; 
but, when he alludes to an encrinite as being 
a ‘* gonus of radiated polypes,” we can hardly 
acquit him so eg 7 
owever, we all make mistakes; so the 
least we can all do is to forgive them. There 
are many points on which we find ourselves 
unable to agree with Dr. Wilson, but there 
can be no doubt that he has produced a work 
which is indispensable to every student of 
Scotch Archzology. 








A SPORTING NOVEL. 

A Box forthe Season. A Sporting Sketch. By 
Charles Clarke, author of ‘‘ Charlie Thornhill.” 
In Two Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 

URING this dull, dirty weather in town, 

AJ when fog and mud clog your throat and 

your boots, it is well to be reminded that 

there are some people in England who like 

** open”’ weather, of whatever kind, who have 

no smoke to turn their mist into fog, and 

who, with a second horse out, are indepen- 
dent of slush and clay. Had the world been 
constructed on right principles, without 
doubt we should all have had £1500 a year, 
and been able to afford a gallop once a week 
at least, with the consequent exhilaration 
that that pace and the due clearing of your 
fences afford; but, as incomes are at present 
distributed in such a perverse way that every- 
body who wants a hunter cannot have one, the 





only resource for the horseless rider is to read 
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about the doings of the horsed one, and fancy 
himself alongside of his luckier fellow. To 
all such we can recommend the account of 
Mr. Tom Crackenthorpe’s adventures in the 
field and on the road, contained in the pre- 
sent novel; and, to any other reader who 
wants a good laugh over some ludicrous ad- 
ventures, the book will be welcome too. It 
contains a year of the life of a rich, idle, 
hunting man, between his retirement from 
Oxford, without a degree, and his marriage 
and settling down in the country. Tired of 
his two years at Pumpington (or Leamington, 
we suppose), he takes a farm at a village near, 
as a hunting-box, is there subjected to the 
wiles of a match-making parsoness and a 
mysterious charming widow, tries Hei- 
delberg and a steeple-chase at Wiesbaden for 
a summer’s amusement, has a season with 
the hounds at home, and then marries pretty 
Emily Gladwish. A purposeless, unsatisfac- 
tory piece of life enough for an heir of all the 
ages to lead in a time when there are Bethnal- 
Green weavers and Lancashire spinners to 
help, the slave to free, and victims of selfish 
indulgence everywhere over the land to 
rescue! But, as we know young men will be 
young men, and young Englishmen will ride 
and drive, not to recruit their energies for bet- 
ter work, but to while away their time, and 
lark, and amuse themselves, we may as well 
enjoy the innocent part of their fun with them. 

Passing over two or three ludicrous inci- 
dents of our hero and his friend having to 
drive home their drunken post-boy in his 
chaise, a scene in a London police-court, &c., 
we come to the first ‘‘ situation ”’ in the book. 
Crackenthorp is giving his leave-taking ball 
at the Spa, and everything is going off swim- 
mingly, when it enters into the head of a 
roystering Jack Halston, at supper, to back 
a circus pony of his to walk up stairs faster 
than a young cornet with his sword on. The 
plunger takes the bet, and they start :— 

In the midst of a most uproarious gallopade, 
in which many twinkling feet and tongues were 
giving effect to the music, an awful gong was 
heard. The folding-doors of the drawing-room 
suddenly opened, and on the stairs approaching 
the ball-room was seen a very edifying spectacle. 
The whole house was lighted of course with gas, 
and gave effect from its brilliancy to the group 
below. Up two or three steps at a time struggled 


the gallant piebald, under the load of the unsteady — 


Irishman, floundering about on his hind legs, but 
managing to pull himself along to the infinite 
delight of the tipsy rider, and to the wonder and 
confusion of the dancers. The cornet of dragoons 
held on manfully, two steps at a time, but, con- 
fined to a walk, and encumbered by his sword, 
which, according to agreement, was to dangle 
behind him, was considerably outpaced by the 
circus pony. The Irishman shouted at the top of 
his voice—the sabre clattered behind—and the 
pony was about to enter the salon, to the delight 
of some, the wonder of all, and the inconvenience 
Of 0. Bm, « «2-<% when, without the slightest 
warning, the gas shot up in a brilliant jet, and 
then left the horseman, the dragoon, their sup- 
porters, and the spectators in Sapanstontle 
darkness. Every light in that part of the esta- 
blishment was simply gone, as effectually as if the 
whole scene had at once been planged into the 
infernal regions. The Irishman yelied—the dra- 
goon halted and swore—Jack Halston and his 
crew shouted with laughter; Crackenthorpe, who 
was rushing to seize the pony and throw the rider 
down-stairs head foremost, was arrested midway 
in his career—the women shricked ; and the pony, 
having suspended operations by so unexpected a 
termination, turned suddenly round and shot the 
paneer Macgillycuddy, fortunately on the top of 
his head, straight into the ball-room. 
The Cornet gets his nose smashed and turns 
tail; ‘‘ the piebald walks up towards the bed- 
rooms, having picked up some scarves and a 
good quantity of lace in the confusion ;”’ and, 
after a time, it is found that Jack Halston has 
run off with his flame Clara Jones—which ex- 
plains why the gas went out. Then comesan 
attempt to take some shooting over birdless 
land from a Jew money-lender ; and the hero 
and a friend go to Heidelberg, and of course 
t into a row at a Gasthaus with the students. 
e next event is the Wiesbaden steeple- 
chase; and great fun it is, with the preliminary 
procession from the Hotel de Ville to the 
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course, a tremendous drum-major, a band of 
music, a pair of flower girls, the burgomaster, 
ilds with banners and bands, the horses led 
y their grooms, the riders following in car- 
riages, the officials, a body of cavalry, ditto 
of infantry, &c., &c, One of the starters, an 
old circus-horse, lies down when he ought to 
start, and pretends to die ; but at last they get 
away, the Continentals come to grief in vari- 
ous ways, and the English horse wins. After 
this, home is the word; and home the hero 
comes, unexpectedly, in the middle of a little 
supper given by his servants to their friends, 
when a worthy yestryman is proposing his 
health. 

“We aven’t, none on us, I believe, the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of the young squire, Mr. 
Crack-crack-en (‘ Crackenthorpe,’ said Taplow). 
I beg pardon, Crackemall; but no doubt he'll 
prove wery agreeable. We shall like him, and, in 
course, he'll like us. Yes! gents, we shall get on 
uncommon well together, I des say. I don’t say 
as he ain’t his faults; all on us has. There's 
Joines: there ain’t a better feller in existence, 
but he’s fond of his liquor, fond of his liquor. 
We've all on us faults, and so has Mr. What’s his 
name, Crack, Cracken something. Lor! bless me 
how my memory do fail me, to be sure! Well! 
he’s his faults. His beer ain’t no ways so good 
as it ought to be. But what I say is this, as he 
ought to be supported as long as he lives with 
such uncommon kind and—and—liberal people as 
has entertained us here to-night. I never see 
anything ansomer ; our westry dinners is nothin’ 
to what we've seen this evening.” 


The sequel will be found in the book, and also 
the hero’s other days’ sport, till we find him 
at dinner at a vulgar, pretentious parson’s, 
whose wife wants to marry him to one of their 
daughters. They hire Flukes, the village 
publican, to wait, and give him a French 
carte to name the dishes from. 

“‘ Becky seen haller chassore,” said Mr. Flukes, 
again, in a louder tone than ever, the effects of a 
third of a bottle of gooseberry taken surreptitiously 
between the courses. 

“What's that?” asked Captain Gladwish, this 
time in his innocence. 

“They look like snipe,” said Tom, to whom 
they came next, and who helped himself again. 

“ They ave snipes,” said Flukes, in a confidential 
tone, “ but we’re ordered to call ’em ‘ Becky seens’ 
to-day. They come from France, I believe, sir.” 


“And what are these?’’ once more asked 
Munster, consulting his carte, ‘‘ Tartelettes aux— 
aux—” 

Mrs. Partington had already begun an answer 
to the question, when Flukes again volunteered an 
explanation. 

“Well, sir, my wife made ’em, and I believe 
they’re about twopence apiece.” 


For the way in which the Jew lawyer is 
served out for his cheating in the matter of 
the shooting we must refer the reader to the 
book itself, only remarkingthatheridesorhu 

a kicker and a runaway during a day’s hunt in 
a pair of small-clothes, ‘‘the thickest, the 
hardest, and theroughestin all England, some- 
thing between a deal board and a Witney 
blanket,” and is then made to buy for £150 
his mount that he sells again for thirty. 
The gentlemen’s steeple-chase at the end the 
author unfortunately does not describe at 
length, mistrusting his own powers; but he 
brings his hero’s horse in first, and marries 
the man himself toa very nice girl. Sosurely 
we may all rest satisfied, though we regret to 
notice that the tone of this novel is more 
slangy than that of ‘‘ Charlie Thornhill,” 
which we reviewed some months back. Still 
it is light and spirited, and will force a laugh 
from a dull man, so that readers of it will not 
be wanting. Next time we hope Mr. Clarke 
will give us an educated English sporting 
gentleman as his hero. 











ANCIENT BRITISH COINS. 


The Coins of the Ancient Britons. By John 
Evans, FSA. F.G.8., with Twenty - six 
Plates engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
(J. R. Smith.) 

T last Mr. Evans’s long-expected work 
on ‘British Coins” is given to the 
public; and it is to this volume—the re- 
sult of fourteen years’ study—that numis- 





matists must now look for a systematic 
arrangement of this branch of the science. 
No branch of numismatics has been so much 
neglected; no branch, when treated on, has 
produced such unsatisfactory results. From 
the days of Camden, who first published the 
‘* Britannia’”’ in 1586, and therein gave a few 
woodcuts and some plates of British coins, 
no numismatic writer has been ablo satisfac- 
torily to explain many of the more obscure 
points connected with either the legends 
or the types. Even the immortal Eckhel, 
who published his great work, ‘‘ Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum,” between 1792 and 1798, 
though apparently at the time not aware of 
the existence of what had been previously 
written on the subject, and who gives in his 
addenda to the first volume a short account 
of what Pinkerton, Walker, Wise, and Camden 
had written, is apparently so annoyed and. 
disgusted with the absurdities and extraor- 
dinary theories of our English writers that 
he left them doomed to hopeless obscurity. 
It was not till 1836, when Mr. Akerman 
published the first number of the Numismatic 
Journal, of which there are two yolumes 
(since continued under the title of Numis- 
matic Chronicle}, that a series of papers on 
‘* British Coins” meriting attention was 
first offered to the numismatist. To this 
periodical Mr. Evans has been a constant 
and prolific contributor ; for, throughout the 
issue of twenty-four volumes, he has com- 
municated no less than seventeen of the 
papers, and given to the Chronicle ten of the 
plates. The contents of these papers are 
mixed up in the present work. It seems 
needless to allude to the works on this subject 
by Mr. Beale Poste, whose explanations and 
deductions are all of such a nature as to 
bring the science of numismatics into bad 
repute; nor are we aware that any one has 
been yet tempted to follow his attributions. 
There is not much doubt that the Ancient 
Britons derived their knowledge of coining 
from the Gauls; and the intimate relation 
between these two nations is evident from 
the Commentaries of Julius Cesar. The 
Gauls, on the other hand, appear to have 
imitated their coinage from the Macedonian 
stater of Philippus Il. of Macedon, who, 
about B.C. 356, had acquired the gold mines 
of Crenides (Philippi), and had extended the 
currency of gold money, which previously 
had been of very limited circulation. If the 
Gauls, then, imitated the stater of Philip, 
and the Britons derived the knowledge of the 
art of coining from the Gauls, we shall find 
upon the coins of the former an even ruder 
type of the Macedonian prototype. Philip’s 
coins probably began to be imitated in Gaul 
about, or before, B.c. 300, many of these 
imitations retaining the name of Philip on 
the coins. The British coins, however, show 
various innovations, and were certainly not 
in circulation with the Philippi, as their 
weight is considerably less. ‘The highest 
weight given by Mr. Evans is 120 grains, 
whilst the Macedonian stater weighs about 
133 grains. Taking all circumstances into 
consideration, Mr. Evans is inclined to assign 
the earliest British coins (which are un-in- 
scribed) to somewhere between 150 to 200 B.c. 
The most interesting feature in Mr. Evans’s 
book is the systematic arrangement he has 
adopted. He has divided the whole subject 
into two distinct series—the one is engraved 
on plates extending from A to I, the other 
on plates numbered J.to XVII. The former 
set of plates comprises the uninscribed coins, 
and the latter those which bear inscriptions. 
The classification of the uninscribed series is, 
according to the metal of which they are 
composed, gold, silver, copper, and tin—the 
three latter metals having been employed at 
a much later period than the gold. It would, 
of course, have been much more satisfactory 
to have classed this series in the same manner 
as that of the inscribed coins—yiz., by the 
different districts of the country in which 
they were probably struck, though Mr. 
Evans found it impossible to do so, not 
having sufficient data to guide him. The 
result of his examination of the coins is that 


‘‘ the knowledge of the art of coining haying 
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been first communicated to some part of the 
south-eastern coast—most probably Kent— 
gradually spread from thence as a centre, 
and was adopted in the different districts of 
Britain (Sussex, Hants, Dorsetshire, Wilts, 
Berks, Oxon, Bucks, and Herts) at different 
periods, varying in time somewhat in propor- 
tion to the distances of each from the centre; 
while the coinage of each district derived its 
character in a great degree from the peculiar 
modification of the prototype with which it 
was first made acquainted.” 

It is impossible ta give any detailed 
account of a coinage in which a ‘‘ pellet” or 
a ‘‘ring-ornament”’ forms a new variety; but 
a few words can be added on the interpreta- 
tion given by Mr. Evans of some of the 
legends on the inscribed coins. The form 
BODVvoCc, which most of the earlier writers 
have supposed to designate the name of 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, is shown to be 
utterly without foundation, and more pro- 
bably relates to a tribe located in Gloucester- 
shire, called ‘‘Boduni”’ or ‘‘ Dobuni,” of 
which a prince named Boduoc may have 
been the chief, the name occurring on an 
inscription at Mynydd Margan in Glamor- 
ganshire, among the potter’s marks from the 
Allier, and among the names of Gaulish 
warriors sculptured on the Roman triumphal 
arch at Orange in the department of 
Vaucluse. The supposed reading QVANGE®, 
persistently held by Mr. Beale Poste, and 
deciphered as ‘‘ the Canges or Cangi,”’ is read 
by Mr. Evans as ANTE®, or ANTED, the 
abbreviated form of Antedrigus, of which 
name every letter but the last may be found 
on the coins. The use of the Greek @ is 
remarkable, ‘‘ affording a commentary on the 
Grecis literis utuntur of Cesar, in his 
account of the Druids.” A more rational view 
is also taken of the much-disputed legend 
COMMI. F., which Mr. Beale Poste reads 
COMMIOS FIRBOLG, ‘‘the community of 
the Firbolgs or Belge.” The workmanship 
of these coins is purely Roman; and, taking 
into account the constant occurrence of 
DIVI F. on the coins of Augustus, there 
cannot be any doubt that c. F., or COM. F., 
or COMMI. F., represents COMMI. FILIUS, 
‘‘son of Commius.” Coins of three of his 
sons, Tinc [ommius], Virica or Verica, and 
Eppillus, are afterwards described. 

In all the interpretations of the legends 
Mr. Evans has refrained from advancing 
beyond the limits of comparatively safe 
speculation; nor can we detect any very 
extraordinary explanation. It may be inter- 
esting to cuneiform scholars to know that 
M. De Donop, in his ‘‘ Médailles Gallo- 
Gaéliques,”’ has made a cuneiform inscription 
out of the mane of a boar on one of the coins 
of the Channel Islands. The great point 
urged by Mr. Evans is the necessity of 
having a record of the place of finding 
British coins, and he says ‘‘ that much more 
might have been done had proper attention 
been always paid to this fact ;” but, unfortu- 
nately, ‘‘the present most unsatisfactory 
state of the law of treasure-trove too often 
interferes to prevent the finder of a coin 
from divulging the place of its discovery.” 
Much, however, has been done during the 
last twenty years, and much more may be 
accomplished to add to our knowledge of 
British coins before another such period shall 
have elapsed. : 

As an aid to British history, Mr. Evans's 
work cannot be sufficiently praised; and 
collectors of British coins will do well to 
study carefully this valuable addition to 
British Numismatics. 








THE DARWINIAN THEORY IN 
PHILOLOGY. 

The Darwinian Theory in its bearing on Philology. 
(Die Darwinische Theorie und die Sprachwis- 
senschaft.) By Aug. Schleicher. (Weimar: 
Bohlan.) 

i ar little pamphlet of which the title is 

given above is a letter from one pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena to another, 
written in German and published in Germany, 
and might seem, therefore, not adapted for 
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notice in these pages. Thesubject, however, 
of the relation of the Science of Lan to 
its elder sisters is one on which so much in- 
terest has lately been excited that it does not 
appear out of place to give in a very condensed 
form the utterance of a student of philology 
confronting the question of species from the 
“‘stand-poimt” of his own science. This, 
accordingly, is the aim of the few lines we 
shall devote to this subject, which are no 
more than a translation into a convenient 
form of the thoughts of the author, without 
any attempt to add to them any critical esti- 
mate of their worth. 

He begins by asserting, what will be ac- 
cepted by everyone as a truth, and by some 
denounced as a truism, that the progress of 
science is towards unity. All lines of inves- 
= on this territory converge; let us 
follow up any one separate study far enough, 
and we find ourselves brought nearer that of 
our neighbours. The meditation of Sir Isaac 
Newton, symbolized in the apocryphal apple- 
fall, when, musing on the force of gravity, he 
argued ‘‘ that, as it was not lessened on the 
tops of the highest mountains, it might pos- 
sibly reach to the distance of the moon,”’—is 
the type of all additions to our scientific 
knowledge. The discovery that an agency 
supposed to explain a few occurrences ex- 
plains many — that the simple events of 
every day put in action energies which, in a 
wider sphere, produce results of transcendent 
magnitude—that Nature, like a _ thrifty 
housewife, keeps few and powerful servants 
—is the progress of all true Science. We 
may therefore accept it as an axiom that, 
when a hypothetical explanation of one par- 
ticular set of phenomena finds an unquestion- 
able illustration in another supposed to be 
entirely unconnected with it, that ideal agent 
is, pro tanto, the more likely to be the real one. 
The principle which is put forward as a valid 
explanation of A has the larger claim on our 
attention if it is already proved to explain B. 
We appear to be insisting ona truism. Yet 
it only needs to fill in our algebraic state- 
ment—to substitute for A the Origin of Species, 
for B the eo of Language, or rather of 
languages, and for the unknown quantity, in 
the terms of which each is to be expressed, 
the — for life by the means of which 
Natural Selection is produced—and our truism 
will be by some readers rejected as a falsehood. 
The object of the pamphlet we are now trying 
to condense is merely to point out that part of 
the analogy which is unquestionable. M. 
Schleicher, strange to say, writes without 
havingread Sir C.Lyell’schapteron Language, 
and, in going over the ground occupied oe 
that clear and able statement, he uses in some 
cases its very words. But what is iar 
toour author is the statement- ciently 
obvious when made—that, whatever may be 
thought of the Darwinian explanation of the 
difference of species, it applies infallibly to 
the differences of languages. We may de- 
scribe the growth of a language without the 
faintest metaphor in the words which Mr. 
oa in would apply to the gradual formation 
of a es. 

At a certain period, on the area of the 
British Islands, we have a variety of lan- 
Fasees. struggling to establish themselves. 

ere is not space or nourishment for all, 
any more than in the few acres of heathy 
common there is space and nourishment for 
the seeds of every plant which is every year 
scattering them to the ground. One hardy 
stock, the Anglo-Saxon, the best of it in 
this e for life; as the heath is choked 

the fern, so the Norman-French and the 

of Wales and Oornwall are choked, 

and ety extirpated, by this tenacious and 

vigorous denizen of the soil. The delicate 

exotic, whose seeds, we may suppose, have 

been scattered by the hand of a lover of the 

anxious to improve the land- 

scape with a flower from some southern 

climate, blooms but for a few summers before 

i withers away under the of its im- 
’ 


portunate rival; the indigenous plant, which 
~ cnlly pounanion _the soil before the 


its foe, lingers, in a 








while the more southern variety, which was 
ialized in Cornwall, has, for some genera- 
tions, undergone the fate which 1s fast 
approaching the only surviving member of 
the family. One nation will not support 
more than one language. It is not an un- 
questionable gain that this should be so, 
but it is an unquestionable fact. And, be it 
observed, this obliteration of language is 
uite distinct from the extinction of race. 
what appears to us the less happy ex- 
ample chosen by Professor Schleicher—viz., 
the decay of American languages under the 
influence of Indo-European—there is, to a 
great extent, an actual supplanting of the 
particular variety of the genus homo which, 
as an example of the Darwinian Natural 
Selection, cannot be spoken of as an analogi- 
cal illustration of that law. But the descen- 
dents of the French-speaking Norman and 
Celtic-speaking Welsh are Englishmen ; here 
the language only has died out, and here, 
therefore, the struggle for life is exemplified 
purely in the region of language. 

Now howis it that the onus of proof lies in 
therealm of Philology, on those who deny, and 
in thatof Natural History, on those who assert, 
the derivation of the most opposite species 
from a common parent ? Why is the matter- 
of-course assumption, transplanted to a region 
analogous in every respect to its original 
home, transformed to an audacious theory, 
to be discussed with a vehemence which 
provokes a calm smile from the spectator 
ab extra? Is it not evident that the case in 
which the hypothesis becomes a part of our 
data is that in which science is placed in 
exceptionally favourable circumstances? The 
naturalist deals with species in which the 
s..w change and immense duration of each 
individual growth baffle the observation of 
the short-lived individual—the philologist 
with species whose change is not altogether 
inappreciable even in a single lifetime. The 
naturalist has to conjecture the past from a 
few mutilated fragments, bearing about the 
same proportion to the organized whole of 
which they formed part as the contents of 
some third-rate museum to the whole world of 
naturein the present—the philologist, from the 
existence of the art of writing, has the power 
for long periods of actually entering into this 
vanished past, and comparing it with the 
present, feature by feature. If the life of the 
naturalist were reckoned by centuries instead 
of by years, if the treasures of geology 
yielded him exact representatives of almost 
all extinct species, with every portion com- 
plete, he would then stand in that advan- 
tageous position with reference to his own 
su ject of investigation which is now the 
exclusive privilege of the philologist. The 
investigations of the former lead him to sus- 
pect a certain law at work, which he can 
only propound as a hypothesis; that of the 
latter, carried on under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, establishes this hypothesis as an 
unquestionable fact. Analogy may, as Mr. 
Darwin himself reminds us, prove a fallacious 
guide. But philology occupies in science the 

lace which Jupiter and his satellites occupy 
in the solar system, representing on a smaller 
scale the whole in which it forms part; and, 
as the discovery of this miniature solar system, 
about the time when the principle of gravita- 
tion was dawning on men’s minds, prepared 
them, by exhibiting its operation on a scale 
where actual observation was possible, to 
accept this agency where it could not be, as 
it were, put before their eyes—so, we believe, 
the evidence of Natural Selection, working in 
the regions which are pervious to human 
scrutiny, is destined to impress upon us the 
probability of its continuance beyond those 
narrow limits. 











NOTICES. 


Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de 
l’ Académie Frangaise. Tome Deuxidéme. (Paris : 
Michel Lévy fréres.)—Tuxsn “ Nouveaux Lun- 
dis,” as our readers | be aware, are essays 
appearing on successive Mondays in the Constitu- 
tionnel. They are a continuation of the old series 





of “Qauseries du Lundi,” commenced in the same | 
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journal in 1849, and continued in the Moniteur. 
M. Sainte-Beuve is certainly one of the first 
French critics, either dead or living; his powers 
of analysis are very subtle; his knowledge of 
literary subjects truly wonderful; and his ac- 
quaintance with history very considerable. He 
excels especially in the art of dissecting an author’s 
mind, studying the various stages through which 
it has passed, and the influences by which it has 
been moulded. The volume now before us con- 
tains articles on M. de Pont-Martin, the critic 
and novelist; the memoirs of the court of Spain 
under Charles II. by the Marquis de Villars ; 
the campaigns of the French Revolution in the 
eastern Pyrenees; M. Biot, the scientific man ; 
M. Michelet’s history of Louis XIV. and the 
young Duke of Burgundy; Montaigne, the 
essayist, as a traveller; the memoirs of 
Catherine II., Empress of Russia; Halévy, 
the musical composer; the poems of M. 
Calemard de Lafayette; Madame de Staél ; 
Bossuet ; the medical journal of the health of 
Louis XIV.; M.Ernest Renan; and The Novel in 
Antiquity, d propos of the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
Among these essays we may direct special atten- 
tion to the first, as being a piece of very clever 
and witty writing, and to the one on M. Ernest 
Renan. The latter appeared partly on the 2nd 
and partly on the 29th of June, 1862, and there- 
fore, of course, prior to the publication of the 
“ Vie de Jésus,” so that we have not the benefit of 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s opinion on that work. It is, 
nevertheless, a very interesting and impartial 
account of a man who has already made some 
sensation in the world, and is probably destined 
to make even more, as he is now only forty years 
of age. The article on the education of the Duke 
of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV., and pupil 
of Fénelon, is also interesting. So is that on 
Bossuet. In short, we may repeat what we said 
on the appearance of the first volume of these 
* Nouveaux Lundis ’’—viz., that, if any English 
reader wishes to have a short, but interesting and 
thoughtful, sketch of any subject which M. Sainte- 
Beuve has happened to treat, he cannot do better 
than refer to that gentleman’s volumes. 

The Poetry and Poets of Britain: Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Daniel Scrymgeour. New Edition, 
revisedandenlarged. (Edinburgh: A.andC, Black.) 
—WE are glad to sce a new edition of this excellent 
collection of British poetry, already mentioned 
some time ago in our reviewing columns. The 
collection was originally made by the editor, the 
late Mr. Scrymgeour, as a text-book for students 
of English literature ; but it is now issued ina 
form adapted also for the library and the drawing- 
room table—in handsome brown cloth, the leaves 
red-edged, and with portraits and other illustra- 
tions, including a copy at the beginning of the 
splendid photograph of Tennyson by Mr. Jeffrey 
of Great Russell Street. In the text new names 
and extracts have been added, including some 
specimens of American poets, and the biographical 
notices have been revised. The quotations from 
Tennyson and some other recent poets, we note, 
are still too scanty in proportion; nor are the 
extracts in all cases the most representative 
that might have been found. On the whole, 
however, it is a really well-done and useful 
volume. 

A Basket of Fragments. By a Quondam 
Author. (Bentley. Pp. 90.)—“ Tuz accompany- 
ing pages,” says our “ quondam author” in his 
preface, “are the original thoughts of the author; 
and, whatever resemblance, either in idea or lan- 
guage, may be possibly traced to the published 
opinions or writings of any other author, either 
known or anonymous, not a thought or line which 
follows is a plagiarism.” We will best indicate 
to our readers the nature of these “ fragments ” 
by taking up two or three :—“ The devil is much 
better served in the world than God. If you go 
to a play-house in winter you are warm, if toa 
church, cold.” “Is it not necessary that minis« 
ters should frequently hear sermons as well as 
make them?” “A man is required to forgive his 
open enemies, but nowhere his false friends.” 
“The best men often, by one hour’s thought, in- 
fluence a great part of life.” ‘God's religion is 
love—man’s is censoriousness.” “The great man 
is known as much by what he does not as by what 
he does.” “Man should belong to no party but 
that of Jesus Christ.” 

Lyra Messianica: Hymns and Verses on the 
Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern. With other 
Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Longman & Co. Pp. 414.)—TH1s handsomely 
got-up volume consists of English and foreign 

ymns. The latter are from Greek, Latin, and 
medieval sources. Swedish, Spanish, Italian, and 
German authors have also been translated; and, 
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of the pip English hymns, ninety are ori- 
ginal. The collection is a very complete one, and 
will make an admirable companion to a similar 
compilation by the same industrious editor, which 
he calls “ Lyra Eucharistica.” 

Advice to a Mother on the Management of her 
Offspring, and on the Treatment of some of their 
more Urgent Diseases, By P. H. Chavasse, 
F.R.C.S. Seventh Edition. (Churchill and Sons.) 
—WHEN we have drawn attention to the fact 
that this is the seventh edition of a work, the first 
edition of which was published five-and-twenty 
years ago, and that the volume before us is ren- 
dered the more valuable by the interpolation of 
several notes and annotations communicated by 
Sir Charles Locock, who, sensible of the sterling 
merits of M. Chavasse’s book, gave effect to his 
appreciation by offering to the author his own 
views on some of the questions discussed, we 
think any commendation on our part uncalled for. 
The book is written in the form of a catechism ; 
the mother interrogates, the medical matiexpounds. 
There are three parts, intituled respectively : 
“Infancy,” “Childhood,” “Youth.”’ Mr. Chavasse 
concludes each section with some remarks on the 
symptoms and treatment of the more severe 
maladies incidental to the young, which is, in 
respect to the treatment, an improvement on 
former editions, resulting from an opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Charles Locock, who considers 
that a mother should be made acquainted with 
the treatment of those diseases where delay in 
obtaining immediate medical assistance might be 
death. 

The Marriage-Laws of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Being a paper read at the meeting of 
the Social Science Association at Edinburgh. B 
John Campbell Smith, M.A., Advocate. (Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo; London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
&Co. Pp.63.)— Mr. Campsett Smita regards the 
Scotch marriage-laws as much superior to those 
of England. ‘The latter he would have entirely 
altered on the ground of their having no principle, 
from their not being known to the common people, 
and, from their extent, incoherence, and confusion, 
utterly unknowable by them. “ I for one,” he says, 
“would not be sorry to see all the twenty-eight 
English Acts of Parliament abolished, and the 
entire presentsystem—except registration—as well, 
and the people allowed to marry when, where, and 
how they please, without any restriction whatever, 
except that they be fined or imprisoned for not 
registering their marriages within areasonable time. 
That English law may wander back to this state 
of simplicity I should not wonder.” 

Three Months in America in the Summer of 
1863. Two Lectures—“ What I saw and what I 
thought ”’—given in Huddersfield by Rev. G. G. 
Lawrence, M.A. (Huddersfield: Hardy and 
Coates; London: Whittaker & Co. Pp. 63.)— 
Mr. LAWRENCE is temperate in his views, but does 
not regard slavery as a thing of the future. And, 
while he thinks our children will see but one 
empire in North America, he believes that Pre- 
sident Lincoln and his party have gone the wrong 
way to bring about such a result. “The South- 
erners, if left to themselves,” he says, “would 
have found out their mistake ;” but the policy he 
would adopt is neutral. 

The Autographic Mirror (L’ Autographe Cos- 
mopolite), containing Fac-similes of Documents, 
Letters, &c., by Sovereigns, Statesmen, Warriors, 
Divines, Historians, Lawyers, Literary, Scientific, 
Artistic, and Theatrical Celebrities. No. 1. 
(Temporary Office : 110, Strand.) —T us first num- 
ber of a periodical which it is intended to publish 
thrice a month, at the price of sixpence a number, 
consists of eight large folio pages in a wrapper, 
and contains fac-similes of autographs of Charles 
I. of England, Charles III. of Spain, Louis Phi- 
lippe, Sydney Smith, the Earl of Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir Hugh Rose, Rubens, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Mr. Macready, and Count D’Orsay. It 
includes also a portrait-sketch of Lord Byron in 
1822 by Count D’Orsay, and letter-press illus- 
trations of the autographs. Most of the auto- 
graphs are given as “from the collection of the 
editor.” The fac-similes will interest the curious 
in autographs, but whether there is a large 
enough public of such pe to support the 
periodical may be doubted. 

From Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker of Oxford 
and London we have received three parts of 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons: A Sermon on 
the Feast of the Circumcision, by the Rev. 
Drummond Percy Chase, M.A., and A Sermon on 
@ Right Judgment, by G. W. Kitchin, MLA. 
The tracts for Christmas are seven in number, 
those for Epiphany ten, and those for Lent 
nine. All of them are earnest, and several of 
them are written in a very captivating and 





picturesque strain. The Rev. Mr. Percy Chase, 
in his sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, while holding the Bible to be the 
“only supreme authority in controversies of faith, 
and its message to be from God, does not think 
that we are, therefore, to dogmatize as to the 
medium which He saw fit to select.’ ‘“ We ac- 
knowledge,” says he, “the messengers to have 
been Divinely authorized; but we do not, there- 
fore, bind ourselves to the assertion that they were 
in every respect infallible. We accept the mes- 
sage with thankfulness; we do not venture to 
prescribe beforehand what shall be the conditions 
of acceptance.” In Mr. Kitchin’s sermon, also 
preached before the University of Oxford, we find 
similar trains of thought. ‘As long as the in- 
quiring spirit,” he says, “ and the desire for truth 
subsist in the mind, uncertainties must call for 
solution. Men will discuss the claims of this or 
that book, or chapter, for example, to a place in 
the sacred canons; and it is all-important, not 
that the question should be stifled and the diffi- 
culty thrust aside as though it were a sin, but 
that each point should be treated reverently, 
calmly, fairly.” Again :—“‘ With our education 
and position we have accepted liberty of judg- 
ment and conscience, and have to make the best of 
it.” Both men speak from the orthodox point of 
view, but in a broad, catholic way, without fear 
and without equivocation. Mr. Kitchin is parti- 
cularly vigorous, and seems to apprehend very 
clearly the present phase of things. 

From Messrs. Bell and Daldy we have The Use 
of the Burial Service as required by Law, by 
Thomas 8. L. Vogan, M.A. His conclusion is, that 
“there is no necessity for a revision of the burial 
service, or for an alteration of the law relating to 
its use.” —From Messrs. J. & C. Mozley we have 
Three Lenten Sermons, by the Rev. Arthur Baker, 
M.A., Curate of Kemerton, “On Temptation: its 
Nature, Instruments, Eifects, and Safeguards ; 
with prefatory remarks and a note on Verbal 
Inspiration.”—Messrs. Thomson and Baxter of 
Manchester send us a pamphlet by Joseph Dick- 
inson, F.G.S., Esq., President of the Manchester 
Geological Society, on Modern and Scriptural 
Geology, in which he argues in favour of the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony. ‘ There is a freshness about the 
earth,” he says, “ cut into it where we will, which 
shows it has seldom been disturbed beyond pre- 
historic times, and which altogether refutes the 
theories of any older age than that accorded to it 
by the Bible.” 

From Messrs. Macniven and Cameron of Edin- 
burgh we have received the current number of their 
excellent Paper Trade Review. There is much 
valuable information in this review, and the fold- 
ing illustration of the Paper Mill of Essone in 
France is interesting and well-executed. 
™ The Sugar Question as it affects the Consumers. 
By M. B. Dureau. Edited by Joseph Travers and 
Sons. (Longman & Co. Pp. 73.)—In this 
pamphlet M. Dureau advocates a uniform duty 
on all sugars: and the Messrs. Travers, who 
edit the present translation, say, “The French 
beetroot sugar-maker is represented on our side 
of the Channel by the foreign planter; and, whilst 
M. Dureau advocates the cause of the French 
consumer and grower, he advocates the causes 
of the sugar growers and consumers of all the 
world.” 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 1864 (Bosworth and Harrison.) —Tn1s 
is the oldest of the still existing Peerages and 
Baronetages ; but its age has added but mellow- 
ness, as it does to good wine; and, under its pre- 
sent editorship, it shows no sign of debility. 
“ Direct communication,” says the preface, “has 
been held with the noblemen and baronets treated 
of, in order that the facts and data given in each 
notice might be distinctly tested and verified.” 
Such being the premises, we have only to add 
that the book is nicely printed and got up, and 
that the additional matter, the orders of knight- 
hood, tables of precedence, explanations of heraldic 
figures and terms, &c., are valuable additions to a 
book of its class. : 

Cassell’s Illustrated Goldsmith. No.1. Price 
One Penny. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) —Wr 
have here the first number of an intended cheap 
issue of Goldsmith’s works, consisting of eight 
pages of the “Vicar of Wakefield,” elegantly 
printed on toned paper, of a large size, with orna- 
mental border, and three illustrations—the whole 
in a neat coloured cover. 

An Ode to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on the Birth of his Son (H.C. Heald) is 
a very loyal effusion, and any profits arising from 
its sale will go to “The Infant Orphan Asylum, 
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The Address of J. R. McClean, Esq., F.R.A.S» 
on his Election as President of the Institution o 
Civil Engineers, is a very lucid exposition of the 
extraordinary effects engineering works have ex- 
ercised during the last thirty years “in promoting 
the material and intellectual progress of Great 
Britain, and increasing the comforts and social 
enjoyments of all classes of its inhabitants.” Mr. 
McClean thinks, along with the rest of his English 
professional brethren, that the French have done 
wrong in rejecting the English plan of cutting the 
Isthmus of Suez with a canal above the sea-level 
and with locks. Their plan of cutting it below 
the sea-level and without locks appears to be far 
the more difficult and expensive. Hitherto the’ 
French have only accomplished one-fifteenth of 
their great undertaking. 

Insanity and Crime: @ Medical Commentary on 
the Case of George Victor Townley. By the Edi- 
tors of the Journal of Mental Science. (Churchill 
and Sons. Pp. 47.)—H#rkE we have another sub- 
ject interesting the community at large, and it 
is satisfactory to know that two men so eminent 
in mental science as Mr. C. L. Robertson and Mr. 
Maudsley have arrived at conclusions so entirely 
in harmony with those of the general thinking 
public. 

nose interested in Prison Discipline should 
read the very sensible report just adopted by the 
Hampshire Quarter Sessions, prefaced and anno- 
tated by the Earl of Carnarvon, and published by 
Mr. Murray, Albermarle Street. The Hampshire 
authorities are evidently not of opinion that a 
prisoner ough to be better fed than an honest 
labourer. The Earl goes against misplaced sym- 
pathy, and deserves the thanks of the public gene- 
rally for his outspeaking. 

Capital Punishment in England viewed as 
operating in the Present Day. By Sheldon 
Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Ridgway.)—Rxcent triais and executions 
have given a renewed interest to the question of 
capital punishments, which is sure to extend itself 
and lead ere long to a more pointed discussion 
than the question has ever yet received in this 
country ; and Mr. Amos’s pamphlet is an argu- 
ment against capital punishments, written in & 
very temperate and considerate spirit, without 
rant or exaggeration. It is worth reading. 
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Apranant (John Hockyns, jun., M.A.) Western Woods aid 
Waters. Poems and Illustrative Notes. Feap. 8vo. Long- 
man, 8s. 6d. 

Acrs. General Railway Acts. A Collection of the Public 
General Acts for the Regulation of Railways: including 
the Companies, Lands, and Railways Clauses Consolidation 
Acts, complete. 1830-1863. With a Copious Index, Edi 
by James Riess, Esq. Tenth Edition, as Amended to Close 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE President of the Royal Society has issued 

invitations for Conversazioni, to be held at 

Burlington House on the 12th of March and 30th 
of April. 

WE would call the attention of our readers to an 
interesting and important exposition by Professor 
Huxley, given in his own words in our scientific 
columns of to-day, of his views on the question of 
the Negro’s place in nature. Mr. Huxley looks 
at the subject from the point of view of a 
science, but he has thought it right to give a 
summary, in one strong passage, of his convic- 
tions relating to that great American war in the 
midst of which the Negro is the central object. . 

THIS announcement is going about among our 
contemporaries :—‘“ A new volume of poems by 
Mr. Robert Browning is in the press. e hope 
they may be more intelligible than his ‘Men and 
Women,’ and that, as years go on, he may not, 
like Turner, become more and more hazy.” Is it 
not lamentable that this should be the sort of 
public expression respecting one of the greatast 
and most original poets of our time, the very 
notion of a work from whom ought to be a 
prospect of delight? There are rumours also of a 
new volume from Mr. Tennyson as soon forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Grote has been elected corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. 

A new Conservative Club is about to be esta- 
blished under the name of the “Junior Carlton 
Club.” Lords Derby, Malmesbury, and Colville, 
and Mr. Disraeli and Colonel Taylor, are the 
trustees. 

“Cousin Purr1is,” in the Cornhill Magazine, 
is said to be by Miss Thackeray, the author of 
“ The Story of Elizabeth.” 

A NEw cheap theatrical and musical weekly 
os same size as the Illustrated London 

ews—will appear on the tercentenary of Shakes- 
peare’s birth, entitled Tallis’s Illustrated Life in 
London. A large engraving, 28 by 18 inches, 
will accompany the first number, representing the 
Green Room of the Theatre Seal, Haymarket, 
forming a group of 23 figures, and including 
Messrs. Sothern, Buckstone, Compton, Clark, 
Rogers, Walter Gordon, Chippendale, Coe, &c. 

Tne Alexandra Park Company have just issued 
a coloured print of the garden front of the pro- 

building, which will be situate on the 
est part of the o perk, commanding on all sides 
extensive views of the surrounding country. The 
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building will consist of a nave 900 feet long and 
85 feet wide; a centre transept 430 feet long, and 
the same width as the nave ; and two shorter tran- 
septs, each 320 feet long, the same width also as 
the nave, and intersecting at a short distance 
from each end. There will therefore be three 
points of intersection of the nave and transepts ; 
the centre will have erected over it one of the 

t domes of the Exhibition building, which 
will be 170 feet in diameter and 220 feet high in 
the interior, but will be for the most part solid, 
panelled, and decorated. The ends of the nave 
and three transepts will be terminated with 
large semicircular-headed windows, which it is 
proposed to decorate with stained glass. Oneach 
side of the nave and transept will be erected 
buildings about fifty feet wide and two storeys 
in height; these will have brick external walls, 
with arched openings and windows, and will form 
galleries next the nave and transept, as in the 
Exhibition building. The general character of 
the architecture of the exterior will be made as 
much Italian as the nature and dimensions of 
the old materials will permit, and will consist 
principally of oh onl in two colours, with 
stone dressings and ornamentation. Above the 
roofs will rise in the centre a bold tambour, 
pierced with windows, from which will spring 
the great dome, terminated at the top by a simple 
balustraded parapet, and a standard-mast 50 
feet high. On the whole, the old “ Brompton 
Boilers” will be worked up into a very hand- 
some structure, leaving no trace of their original 
unsightliness. 

Earty in March Messrs. T. and T. Clark of 
Edinburgh are to publish Vols. 1 to 3 of “The 
Life of the Lord Jesus Christ : a Complete Critical 
Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connec- 
tion of the Gospels: Translated from the German 
of J. P. Lange, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Bonn; and Edited, with Addi- 
tional Notes, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M.” 
The work, which is to be in six volumes, aims at 
refuting the views of recent negative criticism, 
and at substituting a consistent and positive 
history for them. 

Messrs. Hurst AND Brackett will publish on 
the 4th of March a cheap edition of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s “ Life of the Rev. Edward Irving” com- 
plete in one volume ; a cheaper edition of “ The 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napoleon 
III.,”’ in one volume, will be issued immediately 
by them. They will also publish i in March a new 
novel entitled “ Rathlynn,” by the author of “The 
Saxon in Ireland;” and “ Adela Cathcart,” a 
novel by Mr. George Macdonald, author of 
“ David Elginbrod.” 

Pocket editions of the British and American 
poets seem to be a favourite speculation with 
American publishers. In the last number that 
has reached us of the New York weekly paper, 
the Round Table, we find accounts of some of 
these issues, and some curious statistics of the 
sales of the works of different poets in one parti- 
cular series, called the “Blue and Gold” series, 
published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields of Bos- 
ton. According to these statistics, Longfellow is 
the poet most in demand across the Atlantic ; 
next comes Tennyson, whose circulation is one- 
third or one-fourth less; then, forming a third 
grade in respect of popularity, come ittier, 
Holmes, Saxe, and Lowell; after whom, about 
equal in a fourth grade, are Adelaide Procter, 
Owen Meredith, and Gerald Massey. These sta- 
tistics, we should think, as referring only to one 
series of the poets, not yet complete, hardly give 
the facts for all America. 

Tue Round Table of New York, in an article 
entitled “‘ American Comic Journalism,’ makes 
the following remarks :—‘ It seems strange that 
a country which has produced a Holmes, a Lowell, 
and a Derby should be without a fit journalistic 
exponent of its sense and humour. No people in 
the world have a larger perception of the ludicrous 
than the Americans; yet nowhere else is it so 
difficult to obtain permanent support for a strictly 
humorous illustrated paper. The cause of this 
apparent paradox is somewhat obscure. Doubt- 
less, the scarcity of genuinely-humorous artists is 
one strong reason. Our writers are ahead of our 
draughtsmen in the way of fun.” The article 
then gives an account of different attempts to 
establish an American analogue to our Punch. 
There was first the Lantern, edited by Mr. John 
Brougham, and contributed to by Captain Fitz- 
james O’Brien; next there was the New York 
Picayune, written in by Mr. Robert H. Levison, 
and illustrated by Frank Bellew ; then there was 
Young America, which lived for a year; and the 
last and best venture of the kind was Vanity Fair, 
begun in January 1860, but defunct since July 
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1863. On the staff of Vanity Fair, as writers or 
artists, were Frank Ward, Henry L. Stephens, 
Ed. F. Mullen, Frank Bellew, John McLenan, Sol 
Eytinge,and M essrs..0’ Brien, House, Winter, Cong- 
don, Clapp, Stoddard, Arnold, Shanly, Gardette, 
“ Artemus Ward,” Aldrich, Nicholson, and Leland. 
Of how msuy of these wits and humorists of 
America have our readers heard before? Such is 
fame. 

“ MisceNaTion : the Theory of the Blending of 
the Races applied to the American White Man 
and Negro,” discusses the question: Will the 
Negro become a component part of the future 
American ? which it inclines to answer affirma- 
tively. The opening article in the Rownd Table 
of the 13th instant is an interesting one on the 
same subject. 

Tx fourteenth volume of the “ Correspondence 
of the Emperor Napoleon I., published by order 
of Napoleon III.,” has just appeared at Paris, in 
quarto. The fifteenth volume is in the press. 

Tue eleventh edition of Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus,” unchanged in form and price, has just 
been issued by Messrs. Lévy fréres of Paris. 

THE Paris Catalogue, ‘‘ Catalogue Annuel de la 
Librairie Frangaise, publié par C. Reinwald, avec 
un Catalogue de Journaux et de Périodiques,’’ 
was published on the 25th instant. This is the 
sixth volume of the series, each of which represents 
the entire French publications of a year. 

Tut sixth volume of the “ Mémoires de M. 
Guizot” is published this day. 

Or French works on political and other ques- 
tions of the day we have :—“ La Civilisation Uni- 
verselle, Union des Peuples, des Pontifes, et des 
Rois : Congrés Permanent;” “ Receuil complet des 
Traités, Conventions, Capitulations, et autres Actes 
diplomatiques de tous les Etats de l Amérique 
latine compris entre le golf de Mexique et le cap 
de Horn, depuis l’année 1493 jusqu’a nos jours, 
précédé d’un Mémoire sur l'état actuel de l’Amé- 
rique, etc., parC. Calvo,” vols. 2—6; “L’ Espagne en 
1863, par E. Durand ;” “ Le Conflit dano-allemand 
jugé par lhistoire, par E. Grégoire ;” “Les Cachots 
du Pape, par J. B. C. Paya;” “ Les Etats Confé- 
dérés et 1’Esclavage, par F. W. Sargent ;” “ Lettre 
i MM. les Rédacteurs des journaux politiques, par 
un Polonais (General Zamoyski);” “M. E. 
Renan trahissant le Christ par un Roman, par 
Abbé H. J. Crelier.” 

Tue following are among the new French 
periodicals :—Nouvelle Revue de Paris: Lettres, 
histoire, philosophie, sciences, arts, chronique, ¥c., 
editedby Emile Gérard ; LZ’ Olympe, recueil d ceuvres 
Olympiques [?]; Annales franc-comtoises, revue 
religieuse, historique et littéraire.” 

“ TonToN, tontaine, tonton,”’ is the title of anew 
work by Léon Bertrand, with a preface by A. 
Dumas. 

Or the latest productions of the French press 
we mention—“ L’ Univers, Dieu et Homme, ou 
Création, Créateur et Créature,’”’ by R. Kaeppelin ; 
“ Etudes philologiques et économiques,” by P. M. 
Le Mesle du Porzou; “ Etudes de Philosophie 
Grecque et Latine,” by C. Levéque; “ Niniveh et 
Babylone expliquées dans leurs écritures et leurs 
monuments par les livres Assyriens conservés en 
Chine, &e,” by le Chevalier de Paravey ; the G2nd 
part of Migne’s third Encylopédie 'Théologique, 
containing “ Dictionnaire de Legons et Examples 
de Littérature Chrétienne en Prose et en Vers ;” 
“ Etudes Asiatiques de Géographie et d’ Histoire,” 
by Léon de Rosny; “ Texte et Explication d’un 
Decret en Dialecte Dorien provenant de I’ile de 
Carpathos,” by C. Wescher; “Notice sur deux 
Vases Antiques en argent massif, trouvés dans la 
lit du Rhéne,”’ by A. Deloye; “L’Ouest aux 
Croisades,” by H. de Fourment ; “ Paix et Liberté, 
questions de l’année 1863,”’ by E. de Girardin. 

““QUEEN Map” and “ Vincenzo” have appeared 
in a German translation. 

WE have, further, in connexion with the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question :—Schulze, “‘ Die Staatssuc- 
cession im Herzogthum Lauenburg;”  Siefert, 
“* Die Staatserbfolge im Herzogthum Lauenburg ;” 
“Deutscher Brodbeutel: Liederbuch fiir Schles- 
wig-Holstein’s Krieger ;”’ “ Eine kurze Beschreib- 
ung von dem Lande Schleswig-Holstein und 
seinen Rechten, nebst einem Mahnwort fiir das 
Volk ;” “Schleswig-Holstein’s Recht und die 
dritte Machtgruppe ;” “ Mit blutiger Schrift,” a 
novel of Schleswig-Holstein, by A. Schirmer. 

WE regret to learn the death of Dr. Heinrich 
Marggraf of Leipsic, a German poet and Jittéra- 
teur of merit. He had for the last ten years been 
entrusted with the editorial management of the 
greater part of Brockhaus’s literary under- 
takings. 

AN @ propos German novel is announced under 
the title “Thaddeus Kozciusko,”’ by Marianna 
Lugomirska. The accompanying bookseller’s ad- 





vertisement (more Germanico) states that the 
authoress’s ancestors were relatives of the cele- 
brated Polish hero, and that she has availed 
herself of old letters and family archives, “‘through 
which she has been enabled to depict, with equal 
faithfulness, the 'political and warlike events of 
the period and the peculiar character of the 
Polish people.” The work is in “four stout 
volumes.” 

ProrEssor Harvusser’s “ Deutsche Geschichte 
seit dem Tode Friedrich’s des Grossen” has been 
crowned with the quinquennial historical prize of 
the Berlin Academy, consisting of a gold medal 
and 1000 thalers. ¥ 

In a recent German description of the towns 
along the Rhine we find the church of Emmerich 
mentioned as a poor and wretched building, but 
which contains one of the most interesting tablets 
fixed on its wall. “ It bears the following inscrip- 
tion: —‘ Int jaer ons heren MCCCCXXXIII op 
sinte Jacopes ovont, do staerf hertoge geert van 
sleswig greve to holsten to stormeren un to 
schowenborch bid voer de zile.” This Gerhard 
was the youngest of the three last brothers of the 
House of Schleswig-Holstein. The eldest, Henry, 
fell in the battle before Flensburg. He was suc- 
ceeded by Adolphus, who remained without an 
heir. The youngest was this Gerhard, who married 
Agnes of Baden. She bore him twins, who, ac- 
cording to the vile superstition of the Middle Ages, 
were not acknowledged as legal. The mother 
was sent home in disgrace. Adolphus had had 
his hand in this business. And now the Nemesis 
came over the house. Gerhard, stricken by re- 
morse, went to fetch his faithful wife back again. 
But he came no further than Emmerich. Here 
he died. His children died also. The boyis said 
to have been drowned in the Schley. Adolphus, 
pursued by his own conscience, ended in a 
miserable state; and from that time dates the 
Schleswig-Holstein question.” , 

GERMANY is bestirring itself again in novelistic 
literature. We are to have a new story by Hack- 
linder, the theme to be the Cologne Carnival-days. 
Hermann Schmid is preparing “‘ Dorfgeschichten ” 
from Suabia. Paul Heyse is busy with a new tale 
of the south, “ Der Weinhiiter von Meran.” 
Heinrich Ké6nig is finishing, besides his ‘‘ Von 
Saalfeld bis Aspern,” his third edition of ‘* William 
Shakespeare,” a richly-coloured picture of Shake- 
speare’s times. Friedrich Bodenstedt is writ- 
ing “Deutsche Wandelungen;” Max Ring, 
“Sand und seine Freunde ;” and Edmund 
Hoefer, a northern tale called “ Herr Altermann 
Rycke.” 

Tue Nicolaische Buchhandlung in Berlin has 
issued, by way of tribute to the Tercentenary 
Commemoration, “ Kreyssig’s Vorlesungen tiber 
Shakespeare, seine Zeit und Werke,” in appro- 
priate binding for the occasion. 

THE German printsellers are already making 
capital out of the small events of the Danish war. 
Herr Adler of Hamburg has just published a 
chromo-lithograph, 16 by 21, of “The Storming 
of the Danish Entrenchments at Oberselk by the 
Austrians on the 3rd of February, 1864,” which 
is to be followed in a few days by “The 
Prussians at Missunde” and the “ Battle of 
Bilsckau.” 

ANOTHER contribution to the history of the 
wars Of Napoleon I. is announced for publication 
in March : “ Memorials of the Campaigns of 1809 
to 1815, from the Papers of the late Margrave 
William of Baden,” with notes and illustrations 
by Lieut.-General Philipp Réden von Diersburg. 
It will appear in German at Carlsruhe. 

THE researches instituted by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences in the private library of the 
Sultan at Constantinople (by the latter’s special 
an Ye for the remnants of the once famous 

ibrary of Matthias Corvinus have not proved 
successful. All that has been found consists, ac- 
cording to a report by Minister von Prokesch- 
Osten, of twenty-three codices, stamped with the 
Hungarian arms, and containing some minor 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

Turek further volumes of the “ Monumenta 
Hungarie Historica” have been issued. Also a 
collection of ancient Hungarian heroic sagas and 
songs, edited by Koloman Thaly. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the constant anathemas 
hurled from all the Hungarian pulpits against 
Renan’s book, no less than three different trans- 
lations in Magyar, are circulating in many editions 
throughout the length and the breadth of Hungary. 
Nor is the anti-Renan literature neglected. Pesth, 
Pressburg, Gross-Wardein, and other cities have 
produced special refutations of the work, inde- 
pendently of those which have been translated 
from the French, like the one of Mgr. Parisiis, 
Bishop of Arras, and others. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


THE FESTIVAL OF GALILEO. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Pisa, Feb. 18th, 1864. 
Srr,—We seem all just now to be i 
on some idea like that of the old Egyptians, that 
souls return to take possession of their mummies 
after three thousand years. Only after three 
hundred, however, we conceive great men to have 
the privilege of revival. While you in England 
are debating how to celebrate the Tercentenary 
of Shakespeare, we are here in Pisa doing our 
utmost to honour the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of him who 


**Descried new worlds 
At evening from the top of, Fiesole,” 


“ Galileo Galilei !”’ has been the curious street- 
cry echoed for days past through the quiet old 
town by the hawkers of broadsheets; and this 
morning seven rounds of artillery at earliest dawn 
startled the slumbering Pisans from their dreams, 
The sun, who has been chary of his smiles of late, 
shone out for a few hours, as he was in courtesy 
bound to do, in honour of the sage who underwent 
the torture to give him his proper place in the 
universe ; and very soon the windows of the Lung’ 
Arno effloresced, after the manner of Italian houses, 
with hangings—blue, red, crimson, and green— 
while banners of the bright tricolor waved from 
every available bridge and balcony. With the 
broad swollen Arno below, and the Pisan moun- 
tains tipped with snow for a background, and 
crowds of men and women in gala array from 
Leghorn and Florence thronging the streets, the 
scene was gay and pretty in no common degree. 

The first centre of attraction was the little 
church of San Andrea in Fortezza, where Galileo 
was baptised. Over the door was the inscrip- 
tion :— 

Grazie immortali 

Al Supremo Datore d’ogni bene 
perché in questo giorno 
or sono tre secoli 
il natale 
Di Galileo Galilei 
illustro Pisa 
d’insperata chiarissimo luce, 
(Immortal thanks to the Supreme Giver of all Good that on 
this day, three centuries , the birth of Galileo Galilei illu- 
mined with enhoped for and resplendent light.) 
To this church the prefect, with all the magistrates, 
— &c., of the city, repaired in full state to 
eara Te Deum. Itis said that it was a fortunate 

circumstance that the baptism of Galileo in this 
little chapel afforded sath good reason for fixing 
on it as the scene of the good prefect’s very just 
thanksgiving, for, had he desired to celebrate it in 
the Duomo, the Archbishop of Pisa would by no 
means have given his consent, much less his pres- 
ence, to such a service. Be this as it may, the 
good feeling of such an act is surely worthy of 
remark. My knowledge of modern history is 
small enough to leave me at a loss to re- 
member another occasion wherein St. Am- 
brose’s d old hymn, so often raised for 
bloody battles or the coronation of worthless 
despots, has been used to thank the “Giver of 
all Good” for illuminating the world by sending 
into it a greatly-gifted soul to dispel the darkness 
of ignorance and superstition! Will any one 
think of thanking God for Shakespeare? Close 
to the little chapel of San Andrea is the house 
wherein Galileo was born. It consists of a range 
of chambers, of no great pretensions, surmounting 
offices, and apparently forming part of the great 
“ fortezza” containing the palace and gardens of 
the Scota family, whose present representative 
(an old countess of 80) bequeathes her estates to 
the Corsini of Florence. The room in which 
Galileo was born is a large square one, with 
rudely-built walls and a single window. The 
furniture is modern. Beneath the room is (and 
probably always was) a stable. Over the door of 
the house is a white marble slab, lately erected, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘Qui nacque Galileo 
Galilei, Febb. 18, 1564.”’ 

The Ze Deum being over, the next affair was a 
great public dinner at two o’clock ; then speechify- 
ing at the university, then a boat-race on the 
Arno, then illuminations, a concert, and a ball— 
assuredly enough amusements for our day’s festi- 
val! The illuminations were beautiful, the broad 
winding river reflecting the thousands of lights in 
the palaces on either side, and the four fine obelisks 
of lamps erected at each end of the principal 
bridge. The Leaning Tower was, of course, 
the chief object ; and those who have never 
seen a Pisan Luminara would, I think, find 
it difficult to imagine how beautiful this strange 
building can become. The six lower storeys ure 


each surrounded by a fringe of fire, while, behind 





































each tier of columns, large stars of Iamps are 
s0 as to produce the effect of the whole 


laced 

Soin actually transparent. Round the summit 
there is another crown of glory. The sky this 
evening was cloudy, with a half-moon only occa- 
sionally breaking forth ; and the appearance of the 
tower thus beheld was indescribably lovely, like 
nothing I have ever seen before. Least of all did 
it resemble a solid edifice reared by human hands, 
from whose summit three centuries ago the great 
philosopher performed his experiment of the 
velocity of falling bodies. A fragile lamp of 
white paper, to be overthrown by a breath, seemed 
more like its substance—so exquisitely delicate 
and transparent. 

On the whole, the festival has been very success- 
ful. “The Starry Galileo” might have found 
some compensation for his “ woes” in receiving 
all the honours his native city could offer to the 
day of hia birth. Nor is the celebration of 
such an anniversary without serious interest. The 
Pisans are perfectly aware of the meaning of 
their act, and that they have been holding a festi- 
val to commemorate the victory of Science over 
Superstition, of Truth over all the power which the 
Church could bring to crush and silence it. The 
archbishop’s palace, standing black and unillumi- 
nated beside the blazing Campanile, witness of 
Galileo’s experiment, was like an allegory of the 
war between Darkness and Light, and among the 
gay voices of the people more than once I caught 
the phrase—ominous to ecclesiastical cars—“ San 
Galileo!’’ F. P. ©. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE REV. PROFESSOR HAUGHTON ON 
THE SECULAR COOLING OF THE 
EARTH. 

HIS subject, which, as we lately mentioned, 

is now occupying so many minds, is one 
of such importance that we are glad to lay before 

our readers, and our correspondent “O. F.” 

among them, a correct statement of the calcula- 

tions upon which Professor Haughton—who has 
kindly allowed us to anticipate its publication in 
another place—has based his i. which we 
announced in our report of the last meeting of the 

Dublin Geological Society. 

The Rey. Professor Haughton, after stating his 
belief that the time during which organic life has 
existed on the earth is practically infinite, because 
it can be shown to be so great as to be incon- 
eeivable by beings of our limited intelligence, 
remarks that the commencement of organic life 
on the globe cannot be placed further back than 
the time when the temperature of its polar regions 
was 122° F., at which degree of heat albumen 
coagulates. Instead, however, of considering the 
temperature of the polar regions, let us suppose 
the commencement of organic life to be the period 
when the temperature of the British Islands was 
122° F., which was subsequent to the period when 
the polar regions had that temperature; and let 
us consider the London clay tertiary epoch, during 
which tropical mollusks inhabited the seas of 
Britain, as the close of the period whose duration 
we wish to calculate; when, judging by the 
analogy of similar mollusks now living, the British 
Islands cannot be supposed to have had a mean 
temperature much below 77° F., which is the 
mean temperature of the regions inhabited by the 
living nautilus. It is required to calculate the 
time necessary for the mean temperature of Britain 
to fall, in consequence of the cooling of the earth, 
from 122° F. to 77° F. 

The present mean temperature of Britain is 
50° F., which, there is good reason to believe, is 
the temperature, corresponding to our latitudes, 
of thermal equilibrium hehonen the heat radiated 
by the earth and received by it from the sun, and 
from stellar space. In fact, Laplace has shown 
by the following considerations that we must 
regard the carth as having at present arrived at a 
condition of perfect thermal equilibrium. 

If we suppose the earth’ to lose an appreciable 
amount of heat by radiation, this loss of heat 
would cause a contraction of the materials com- 
posing it, and, by diminishing the moment of 
mertia, shorten the length of the day, which, if 
We, suppose diminished by the ;j5th part of a 
second, the length of the century would be altered 
by 365°25 secs. ; in which time the moon describes 
an are of 5346"; this quantity would therefore 
appear in the moon’s mean secular motion; but it 
is shown from Ptolemy’s tables of Hipparchus’s 

observations and his own observations of the lunar 
eclipses that such an error is inadinissible. Hence 
we are entitled to conclude that, since the time of 
Hipparchus, the Jength of the day has not shortened 
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by the hundredth part of a second. Again, if we 
assume the expansibility of the materials com- 
posing the earth to be +y9ngy for 1° C.—i. e., the 
expansibility of glass—it can be proved that, since 
the time of Hipparchus, the secular heat of the 
earth has not diminished by the ,},th part of 
1°C. 

Considering, then, 50° F. as the equilibrium 
temperature of the British Islands, it is required 
to calculate the time required for the earth to cool 
down, in our latitudes, from 122° F. to 77° F.; 
that is, from the temperature of coagulation of 
albumen to that at which the existing nautilus 
flourishes. 

The foregoing temperatures, expressed in Centi- 
grade degrees, are as follow :— 


122° F’.=50° C, 
77 F.=25 C, 
60 F.=10 OC, 


Hence, at the commencement and end of the 
epoch under consideration, the excess of tempera- 
ture above that of equilibrium, is 40° C. and 15°C. 
respectively. 

It is well known that the time of cooljng of a 
heated body exposed in yacuo is given by the 


formula* 
a=——|__ x log (“— +Const 
~ Nlog.@ ~\ ae — (1) 
where— 


x =time elapsed from the origin ; 
N=a constant depending on the surrounding 
medium ; 
a@=1-:0077 ; 
=the excess of the temperature above that of 
thermal equilibrium in Centigrade degrees. 


Helmholtz has computed, from the experiments 
of |Bischoff on basalt, that it would require 350 
millions of years for our earth to cool from 2000° 
to 200° Centigrade, in excess of the temperature of 
thermal equilibrium. 

Assuming this datum, it is easy to prove from 
equation (1) that the time of cooling from 40° C. 
to 15° C, excess above the equilibrium tempera- 
ture is 
Time of cooling a 

from 122° F. to log. (* tne! -——— 

77° F. express- a et 7 
ed in millions log. (“ ene Ot ata x) 
of years : nee 


Substituting in this equation for @ its value 


1:0077, we find 
ais—] 
log. (‘ aie * 


and 
209] 2000 q290_] ae 
log. (“ss00 x ooo) =log. ( q2ee )=i 8945072. 


Hence the time is 
wp, 3357867 
350% 7954028 
If we calculate the time of cooling from 212° F. 
(the temperature of boiling water, at which the 
sea was condensed, and when the formation of 
strata by aqueous action became possible) to 122° 
F. (the temperature of coagulation of albumen, at 

which organic life becomes possible), we find— 


Time of cooling 


at? 





= 350 x (2) 


a‘*® 
a*?—] 


)=i-6142133; 


=1280 millions of years. 





40. 100 
from 212° F. to log. (“ <5 : x a 
122° F. ex- =350x = —— 1 : 
eager in mil- log. — ) 
ions of years, 
=350*x sas = 1018 millions of years. 


The periods of time indicated by the foregoing 
calculations for the deposition of the Zoic and 
Azoic strata are practically infinite, for they are 
inconceivable by us. 

Vast as the period of 1280 millions of years 
must appear to us, yet the globe was habitable, in 
parts at least, for a longer period; for the polar 
temperature would have admitted of the existence 
of animal life before it was possible in Britain ; 
and it is also highly probable that the rate of cool- 
ing of the earth was slower than is here assumed ; 
for, whatever reason there is to believe in a former 
higher temperature of the earth, there is the same 
reason to believe in a former higher temperature of 
the sun, the effect of which would be to retard the 
cooling of the earth beyond the period assigned by 
the preceding calculation, in which the solar tem- 
perature is assumed to be constant. 

It would be useless to attempt to calculate the 
period during which the temperature of. Britain 
fell from 77° F. to 50° F., as there is reason to 
believe that, in approaching the condition of ther- 
mal equilibrium, the heat of our climates became 
much influenced by the distribution of land and 
water. It is quite certain, at least, that the pre- 
sent temperature of Britain admits of being much 





* Peclet, “ Traité de Physique,” vol. i., p. 430: Svo., Paris, 
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lowered by such causes, and it is probable that it 
might be also raised, though not to anything like 
the same extent. 

If we compare 1280 millions of years with the 
thickness of British and western European Zoic 
rocks—viz. 18°385 geographical miles—we shall find 
that each foot of rock corresponds to 11,604 years 
of time. It would be very absurd to suppose that 
it requires 11,000 years to deposit one foot of mud, 
for which one year would be a sufficient time ; 
but it is not at all irrational, from what we know 
of existing causes, to suppose that not more than 
one foot in every 11,000 deposited is represented 
in our strata, for the causes that deposit sediment 
are also continually removing it, and it is quite 
possible that only +;45qth part of the geological 
record is preserved for our study. 

Thus the stony tables that contain the history 
of the earth, though written with the finger of 
God, are broken and mutilated by the lapse of 
time, and can never give up to even our most dili- 
gent research all the secrets they once contained. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 


“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


HE seventh lecture, delivered on the 16th of 
February, was devoted to an account of the 
modifications which the human body undergoes in 
its development from the earliest period up to 
maturity. The principal point of general interest 
was the description of the changes of proportion 
which occur in the different parts of the frame 
during the process of growth. These were shown 
by diagrams copied from the work of Liharzik 
(whose beautiful series of models, fully illustrating 
this subject, some of our readers may recollect to 
have seen in the Austrian department of the 
International Exhibition), and may be summed up 
as follows :—The entire length of the adult has 
increased on an average to three and a-half times 
the length of the new-born infant. The head in- 
creases at a comparatively small rate, having in 
the adult only twice the size it has in the infant. 
The proportion of the arms to that of the other 
parts remains constant, the rule that the distance 
from tip to tip of the out-stretched fingers equals 
the height being good for all ages. The legs, 
which in infancy and childhood are very short as 
compared with. the body, increase greatly as 
growth continues ; for, while the arms of the adult 
are but three and a-half times the length of those 
of the infant, the legs have increased to five times 
the length they had at birth. Thus, while the 
body and the arms continue to grow propor- 
tionately with each other, they are lifted up, as it 
were, by the more rapid lengthening of the lower 
limbs, and the head gradually decreases in pro- 
portion to the size of the other parts. 

In the eighth lecture, on Feb. 18th, Professor 
Huxley commenced a sketch of the principal 
variations in form and proportion which are met 
with in the human body under the different cir- 
cumstances which have given rise to the various 
races of men. This interesting and fertile sub- 
ject, he observed, has unfortunately been culti- 
vated hitherto to a very small extent, and with 
very little of the precision which its importance 
demands. From the best series of measurements 
of skeletons of the two races extant, that made 
by Dr. Humphry, it appears that the average 
height of the negro is less than that of the Euro- 
pean ; the arms are proportionately longer, par- 
ticularly the fore-arm and hand, and, in the lower 
extremity, while the femur retains nearly the same 
relative length as in the European, the tibia and 
foot are considerably increased. In these devia- 
tions from the European standard, the Australian 
and other low races agree with the negro. There 
is no real evidence to show that the hallux, or 
great toe, is differently constructed, or more 
movable, among the lower than the higher races of 
men, though in the latter the practice of wearing 
tight and hard shoes rarely allows its proper 
development. The alleged uniformly greater flat- 
ness of foot, and increased length of heel of the 
negro, are equally hypothetical. The modifications 
of the colour ofthe skin in different races are well 
known; we speak of white or black people, but in 
reality they are various shades of brown, darker or 
lighter ; a true black skin, according to Professor 
Huxley’s observations, scarcely exists. In the 
character as well as the colour of the hair, men 
vary much. The transverse section of the hair of 
certain races is flattened, in others it is oval, and, 
again, in others it is nearly cireular. It has been 
asserted, but not on suflicient evidence, that the 
first form is characteristic of the negro, the second 
of the Aryan, and the third of the Mongolian 
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races. In some hair of the first form, the long 
axis of the diameter gradually changes its position 
in the length of the hair, causing a crisp curl, or 
spiral twist. 

Among the modifications which the skeleton 
undergoes in different races of men, those affect- 
ing the bones of the pelvis are very remarkable. 
It may be stated generally that the pelvis of the 
negro is, in all its dimensions, proportionally 
smaller than is that of the European, and in the 
Australian this diminution is carried further ; 
and there appears also in the lower races to be a 
certain tendency towards the narrowing of the 
transverse as compared with the antero-posterior 
diameter. Among the males of the Australian 
races this narrowing is carried to an extreme de- 
gree, the width between the ischial bones being 
sometimes as much as two inches less than in a 
European of corresponding size. In connexion 
with this may be mentioned the variation in the 
number of the sacral vertebrae (caused by the 
modification and annexation to the series of the 
last lumbar vertebra), more frequent, as far 
as we know at present, in the Australian and 
African than in the European races; but our 
information on this subject is at present exceed- 
ingly defective. 

The form of the human skull, as is well known, 
is subject to great modifications. When it is elon- 
gated and narrow, so that the transverse diameter 
is less than 5%, of the antero-posterior diameter, it 
it is called “ oval,” or oblong, and the race or indi- 
vidual to which it belonged is said to be “ dolicho- 
cephalic.” When the transverse diameter is from 
xfs to +, of the length, the cranium is “ oblong ;” 
skulls with the transverse diameter more than +; 
of the length are “ round,” or “ brachycephalic.”’ 
It may be stated, as a general rule, that the oblong 
skull is met with best developed, partly among the 
Scandinavian races, and partly among the West 
African negroes; the oval skull is characteristic 
of the so-called Aryan races, inhabiting Central 
Europe, Persia, and Hindustan; and the round 
skull is found among the typical Mongolians of 
Central Asia and the aborigines of America. In 
the long-headed races the cranium is frequently 
raised in the middle in a ridge, constituting the 
boat-shaped, or “‘ scaphoidal” skulls; among the 
Greenlanders it is “pyramidal ;” and there is 
yet another form, met with frequently among the 
natives of South Australia, which may be described 
as “depressed,” characterized by its considerable 
length and breadth, great vertical depression, and 
large development of the supra-orbital ridges. 
The internal capacity of the human skull is subject 
to great variation, ranging in normal healthy adults 
from 55 to 110 cubic inches. Corresponding to a 
certain extent with this, is the development of the 
cerebral chamber as compared with that of the 
bones of the base of the skull and face, indicated 
by the proportionate length of the longitudinal 
diameter of the interior of the skull to the length 
of the basi-cranial axis (line from the hinder part 
of the basi-oecipital bone to the junction between 
the presphenoid and the ethmoid). The propor- 
tion varies from 270 to 100 in the higher, to 230 
to 100 in the lower races. 

In the ninth lecture, on Feb. 20th, Professor 
Huxley continued the description of the principal 
variations of the human structure. It was first 
shown that the position of the occipital foramen, 
and of the condyles by which the skull rests upon 
the first vertebre of the neck, varies greatly both 
in individuals and races ; but, as a general rule, 
they are placed further back in the lower than 
the higher races, The different planes in the 
interior of the skull, such as the tentorial, ethmoid, 
&e., are also liable to variation, and so, particularly, 
is the plane of the squamda occipitis, which slopes 
sometimes backwards and sometimes forwards 
from the superior curved line on the oceiput, in 
aecordance with the greater or less magnitude of 
the posterior lobe of the brain. 

The development of the face and jaws in pro- 
portion to that of the cranium varies greatly in 
different races of men. This can only be esti- 
mated aceurs'sly upon skulls which have been 
vertically bisected. It will then be seen that two 
causes may operate in producing a prominent jaw. 
1. The actual size of the bones, constituting the 
condition called “ macrognathism;” 2. The en- 
largement of the cranio-facial angle, by which the 
face undergoes a kind of upward and forward 
rotation on the skull, producing “ prognathism.” 
The jugal arch differs very greatly in strength and 
lateral projection ; in some cases it can be seen 
projecting beyond the sides of the cranium when 
the skull is held at arm’s length with the vertex 
towards the observer; such skulls Mr. Busk pro- 
goers to call “‘ phwnozygous.” In well-formed 
uropean skulls the chin is straight, or projects 
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slightly beyond the level of the incisor teeth ; it 
is less prominent in the lower races, but never to 
any marked extent. The arch formed by the 
teeth in the European and short-headed races is 
wide and evenly rounded; in some of the lower 
forms it becomes prolonged and narrow, the sides 
being nearly parallel. In these also the posterior 
molars are not so disproportionately smaller than 
the others, as in the higher groups. 

After enumerating some variations which have 
been observed in the distribution of the muscles 
of the hands and feet, which are not, however, at 
present known to be characteristic of race (as de- 
finite information on this subject can be scarcely 
said to exist), Professor Huxley passed to the 
brain, which, he said, varies greatly in size, weight, 
and form, and perhaps no part of it so much as 
the posterior lobe, as may be seen in the collection 
of casts of the interior of crania lately added to 
the College Museum. There seems to be no rela- 
tion between the projection of this lobe and the 
position of the individual in the scale of human 
beings ; on the whole, it seems as great, or greater, 
among the lower than in the higher races. The pos- 
terior cornu and the hippocampus minor, among 
the internal structures, are the most variable; as 
the former is merely a relic of the great original 
cavity, its greater magnitude would indicate a low 
rather than a high condition. The hippocampus 
minor, in as far as its relation to the calcarine 
fissure is concerned, is constant, but its appearance 
in the ventricle, being entirely dependent upon 
the form and size of the cavity, varies greatly. A 
considerable range may be observed in the com- 
plexity of the convolutions in different brains. On 
the whole, the convolutions in the lower have a 
greater simplicity and symmetry than in the higher 
races. Gratiolet showed this in his description 
and figures of the brain of the Bosjeswoman called 
the “ Hottentot Venus ;” and, though it has re- 
cently been asserted that this person was an idiot, 


there is the best possible evidence on record that 


such was not the case. Moreover, Gratiolet’s con- 
clusions have been fully borne out by the descrip- 
tion of the brain of another female of the same 
race, lately communicated to the Royal Society by 
Mr. Marshall. 

The important question now remains—What is 
the value of the differences which have been 
shown to exist in the structure of human beings ? 
This question resolves itself into two others. 1. 
Are these differences sufficient to justify us in 
supposing them to indicate distinct species of 
men? 2. Can any of the deviations be considered 
as transitional towards the lower forms of ani- 
mals? In respect to the first, it is certain that 
well-defined types occur in different geographical 
localities, so distinct that any zoologist, taking a 
single example of each, without any other evidence, 
would probably pronounce them to be distinct 
species ; but the fact that every intermediate form 
can be found between the most typical, and the 
absence of any proof of their infertility inter se, 
conclusively show that there is no sufficient 
ground for the doctrine of the diversity of species 
among men. As to the second question, it can 
be answered equally positively. Although in the 
lower races of men now upon earth, and in the 
skeleton found in the cavern in the Neanderthal, 
the human characters vary a little in some parti- 
culars in a pithecoid direction, the extent of this 
variation is very slight indeed when compared 
with the whole difference which separates them ; 
and it may be safely affirmed that there is at pre- 
sent no evidence of any transitional form or inter- 
mediate link between man and the next succeeding 
form in the vertebrate scale. 

Professor Huxley concluded the lecture in the 
following words :—“ Up to this moment, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, I have treated of this 
question of the differences between the various 


modifications of the human species as if it were a ° 


matter of pure science. But you must have felt, 
as I have felt, that there loomed behind this veil 
of abstract argumentation the shadow of the 
‘irrepressible negro’ and of that great problem 
which is being fought out on the other side of 
the Atlantic. I have no desire, and, indeed,no right, 
to discuss the vast and difficult question of slavery 
here; but, to set myself free from the suspicion of 
unreasoning wero: I may be permitted to 
say this much: that I am unable to understand 
how any man of warm heart can fail to sympathize 
with the indomitable courage, the warlike skill, the 
self-denying persistence of the Southerner ; while 
Ican as littlecomprehend howany man ofclear head 
can doubt that the South is playing a losing game, 
and that the North is justified in any expenditure of 
blood, or of money, which shall eradicate a system 
hopelessly inconsistent with the moral elevation, 
the political freedom, or the economical progress 
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of the American people. As a man of science, 
however, my concern is not with the merits or 
demerits of slavery, but with the scientific argu- 
ments by which both sides have striven to support 
their cause. 

“‘ The fanatical abolitionists do not scruple to 
affirm that the negro is the equal of the white 
man—nay, some go so far as to tell us that the 
American stock would be the better for the infu- 
sion of a little black blood; while the milder sort 
maintain, at least, the indefinite modifiability of 
the negro, urg that he is capable of being im- 
proved into such equality or something like it, 
and therefore conclude t the attempt to im- 
prove him is a great duty. The two former pro- 
positions are so hopelessly absurd as to be un- 
worthy of serious discussion. The third is fairl 
open to discussion ; but anything like good evi- 
dence of its truth seems to me to be awanting; 
while, if it be true, the conclusion drawn from it 
is not indisputable. But I must freely admit 
that the aberrations from scientific fact, or fair 
speculation, on the anti-slavery side are as nothing 
compared with the preposterous ignorance, exag- 
geration, and misstatement in which the slave- 
holding interest —— I hold in my hand an 
address to a scientific of this country which 
has recently been published,* and has, I doubt 
not, been read by many as an authoritative ex- 
pression of the results of scientific investigation : 
and you shall judge for yourselves whether it 
does or does not merit the stigma of public con- 
demnation, which I think it my duty to take this 
opportunity of affixing to it :— 

““« The skeleton of the negro can never be placed 
upright. ‘There is always a slight angle in the 
leg, a greater in the thigh bones, and still more in 
the body, until in some instances it curves back- 
wards.’ 

“<The blood is vastly dissimilar—the mole- 
cular movement within the discs differs in every 
respect, and, when tried with a solution of potass, 
the protrusions from the cell-walls take every 
intermediate form, reverting with great rapidity 
to the normal condition.’ 

**The hair is very peculiar — three hairs, 
springing from different orifices, will unite into 
one.’ 

“Many among you are histologists, and will 
appreciate the value and practical applicability of 
the tests of species described in the two last 
paragraphs I have cited. A male negro skeleton 
is before you, and all can see how far it is or is 
not capable of the erect posture: and yet the 
author of the address in question can write 
thus :— 

“The above intelligent remarks, although 
they contain nothing new, are chiefly valuable 
from the fact that ladies in the Confederate States 
seem to be better informed on the subject than 
many men of science in this country ’!! 

“ This quotation is from the preface ; gems of a 
purer water are to be found in the body of the 
address :—‘ Vrolik has asserted that the pelvis of 
the male negro bears a great resemblance to that 
of the lower mammalia.’ 

“ Vrolik was far too truthful a man and too 
an anatomist to say anything of the kind. at 
he really says in speaking of the male negro is :— 
‘The pelvis also presents many indications of the 
greater animality of the negroes ;’ and, further :— 
* Had this pelvis been taken from a wild beast, its 
substance could not have been denser, nor its bones 
stronger.’ 

“ Again, the author of the address affirms that, 
in the negro, ‘The pia mater contains brown 
spots, which are never found in the brain of a 

uropean.’ This is in the teeth of M. Gubler’s 
paper, published in thea memoirs of the French 
Anthropological Society three years ago, and dis- 
tinctly proving the existence of a similar coloration 
in Europeans of dark complexion. ‘ Not only,’ 
says this writer, ‘does the brain, enveloped in its 
membranes, present a bistre tint, but a layer of 
black matter, altogether comparable to that of the 
negro, covers the pons varolii, the medulla ob- 
longata, and some other parts of the nervous 
centres.’ What makes the matter worse is, that 
M. Gubler’s paper is mentioned in a note of the 
address to which I refer, as if it confirmed, in- 
stead of diametrically contradicting, the statement 
in the text. 

“ Again, we are told—‘ The inferior molars some- 
times present in the negro race five tubercles ; and 
this anomaly is ae gro | found in other races. 
It has been noticed in the European and the 
Esquimaux, but is affirmed by my friend Mr. 
Carter Blake to be more frequent in the negro 
and Australian than any other race.’ 

* These remarks refer to a entitled “ N Place 
in Nature,” by James Hunt, Ph.D., President Of the Anthrope: 
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———oeeeoOOOOOSO OVS —— 
“Truly this is a notable se We shall 

hear next that the scapula and the femur are 
‘more frequent in the negro and Australian than 
‘any other race” In my previous lecture, when 
speaking of the dentition of man, I demonstrated 
to you the elementary fact, of which, up to this 

time, I did not imagine the merest tyro could be 

ignorant, that the lower molars of man are always 

typically five tubercled; the hindermost alone, 

from its imperfect re occasionally break- 

ing the rule. A no human lower jaw, with 

the first and second molar devoid of five tuber- 

cles, would be a rare and interesting anomaly. 

“But the author of the address is far surpassed 

by an American writer, whom he quotes apparently 

with entire approbation :—‘ The negro,’ says this 

wonderful ‘ Anthropologist,’ ‘is incapable of an 

erect and direct endicular posture. The gene- 

ral structure of hi Jimbs, the form of the pelvis, 
the spine, the way the head is set on the shoulders 

—in short, the tout ensemble of the anatomical for- 

mation forbids an erect position.’ 


“T need only refer you to the excellent cast of a | 


negro in our museum to enable you to judge of 
the veraciousness of this statement. Nothing, 
indeed, can surpass its scandalous absurdity, 
except the reasoning by which it is supported. 
‘With the broad forehead and small cerebellum 
of the white man, it is perfectly obvious that the 
negro would no longer possess a centre of gravity ’ ! 

“This brief paragraph contains the most remark- 
able result of a modification of anatomical struc- 
ture I have ever heard of. And the faculty for 
evolving nonsense displayed by its author will 
prepare you formy final citation, which I forbear 
to characterize, because the only appropriate 
phraseology would not be becoming for me to 
utter or you to hear. ‘Thus, an anatomist, with 
the negro and ourang-outang before him, after a 
careful comparison, would say perhaps that Nature 
herself had been puzzled where to ab them, and 
had finally compromised the matter by giving 
them an exactly equal inclination to the form and 
attitude of each other.’ And this is put before 
the unsuspecting public, without comment or 
qualification, as the verdict of science touching 
‘The Negro’s Place in Nature’ !” 
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At the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological 
Society, held on the 19th inst., Mr. W. J. Hamil- 
ton, F.R.S., was elected President, and the 
Wollaston gold medal was awarded to Sir R. 
Murchison for his many valuable contributions 
.-to Geological Science. 

Mr. Hueu Breen has been fortunate enough 
to discover among Dr. Bradley’s unpublished 
Greenwich observations, two observations of the 
planet Uranus,as follows:— 4, Rp wNPp.p. 

New Style. se. kh BR Met ems 

1748.—Oct. 21. . 7 6184 21 4 37°93 107 29 0 

1750.—Sept. 13. . 10 8 57°38 2140 0°23 104 42 33°9 
The Right Ascensions are very accurate. It has 
been assumed that the N.P.D., given in the second 
observation, is identical with that of « Capricorni 
with which it was compared. It was noticed on 
both occasions as of the 6th magnitude. The 
first observation was by the transit instrument, 
the second by the quadrant. 

At the last Meeting of the Literary and Philo- 
_Sophical Society of Manchester, which a pressure 

on our space prevents us reporting this week, 
Professor Roscoe exhibited the light emitted 
by magnesium, now so readily manufactured by 
Sondstadt’s process, and pointed out the great 
value of the light for photographic purposes. 

WE beg to call the attention of our readers to a 
series of papers, the publication of which has just 
commenced in the Medical Times and Gazette, on 
the medical history of the principal towns in 
England. Judging from the two numbers which 
have ~~iwme appeared, these papers will be of 
very gen scientific interest, owing to the ex- 
tremely complete and philosophic way in which 
they treat all subjects bearing upon the past and 

present condition of our towns from a medical 
‘ and sanitary point of view. We think it may 
fairly be expected that the careful collation of the 

mass of evidence which the author has evi- 
dently brought together will not be without influence 
on + a ee of medical and sanitary science. 

WE have received the 6th part of M. Albert 
Gaudry’s descriptive work on the fossils found 
by him in his researches in Greece during the 
years 1855-56 and 1860. This part, which is 
admirably illustrated, deals principally with Hys- 
triw Primigenia and Ancylotherium Pentelici. 

Mr. Cakrinoton, by most ingeniously employ- 
ing two pieces of paper, thirteen inches by five, 
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and using both sides, has supplied us with waist- 
coat pocket-maps of the world and of the stars. 
Mercator’s projection is used as far as lat. and 
declination 45 N. and §8.: the circumpolar re- 
gions, shown separately, occupy the right hand 
two-fifths of the paper, which is folded into five ; 
the extreme fifth, being doubled, shows on the 
other side the continuation of the Mercator’s 
projection for another 60° longitude of Right 
Ascension, whichever side of the paper is used. 
Thus, on one side we get America, the Atlantic, 
Africa, and Arabia; and here Mercator’s projection 
breaks off, to give room to the north circumpolar 
regions. On doubling back the last fold, how- 
ever, we find Asia continued as far as China, and, 
by turning the paper round, cross the Pacific to 
America again. The same arrangement is used 
in the star maps. 





Erratoum.—In our last week’s number, pst? 289, col, 1, 
last line, for “‘ Mr. Lovell” read “* Mr. Lassell.”’ 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAKES.—GLACIER EROSION HYPOTHESIS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Srr,—In one of his latest sallies (REapER, 6th 
February), in which he comprehensively pro- 
nounces upon Cambrian, Cambro - Silurian or 
Silurian Rocks, the empirical mysteries of auri- 
ferous rocks, the formation of valleys, the geometry 
of gaping fissures, and the erosion-hypothesis of 
lake-basins, &c., Professor Beete Jukes does a 
humble individual like myself the unmerited 
honour of an infliction of what he very appro- 
priately terms “‘ battle a Poutrance,” the occasion 
being some vivd voce remarks which I addressed 
to the Geographical Society in a discussion upon 
Captain Godwin-Austen’s paper on Himalayan 
Glaciers, to which I was unexpectedly invited by 
the President the day on which it took place. 
Some inevitable errors have crept into the pub- 
lished report of the discussion. These will be 
found corrected in the Society’s printed proceed- 
ings ; but the gist of the argument is fairly given. 

History tells us how successful war “da /’ou- 
trance” was in the days of knight-errantry, and 
with what effect it was revived at the Eglintoun 
tournament. But it may be questioned how far its 
forms of defiance are applicable, by staid thinkers 
at the present day, to the sober investigation of 
science, and more especially to a subject which 
has ever been so conjectural as speculative geology. 
It is a trite remark that geology has been advanced 
more by the patient and close observation of facts 
than by authoritatively asserted opinions; and, 
when these latter are uttered in terms which are 
not over-diluted by diffidence, or overtempered by 
—- reserve, they provoke inquiry whether 

ove’s bolts have really been hurled by the arm of 
Jupiter. 

Professor Jukes, after citing some of the expres- 
sions used by me, to the purport that, after the 
last movements of upheaval of the Alps and 
Himalayahs, fissures were left running perpen- 
dicularly to the strike of these chains, and forming 
in their bottoms the basins of lakes, pronounces 
thus :—“ TI have no hesitation in declaring myself 
able to show that this hypothesis of the origin of 
the valleys of the Alps and Himalayahs is a 
physical impossibility in the first place, and, in the 
second, that, if I could have the pleasure of visit- 
ing any one of those valleys with Dr. Falconer, I 
could prove to him by the evidence of his own 
senses that the valley was formed by external 
erosion.” ‘There is no misgiving here. The writer 
has an enviable faculty, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, is rare among the cultivators of the science 
at the present day. If so flagrantly in error, 
I have the satisfaction of being so in good com- 
pany, as the following extract will show :—“ In the 





, upheaval of any extensive tract of land from the 


sea, hollows fitted for lake-basins cannot fail to be 
left. If the upheaval be rude and paroxysmal, 
resulting in the formation of mountain chains, 
and accompanied with fracture and dislocation of 
the strata, such hollows will be deep, precipitous, 
and narrow, in proportion to their length. Such 
is the general character of lakes in mountainous 
regions—of the Swiss lakes for instance, of those 
of North Italy, &c.” (Sir John Herschel, Physical 
Geography, “ Encyc. Brit.,” vol. xvii., p. 591). 
But, with regard to his first clause, I shall ven- 
ture in the sequel to submit to Professor Jukes 
a well-known case, which will fully test his 
capacity to prove the physical impossibility of 
phenomena that are occasionally yery plainly 
disclosed by nature ; and, as to the secon , Pro- 
fessor Jukes pays too high a compliment to my 
senses Im supposing them to be so readily 
amenable to his manipulation. Service-duty as 
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a naturalist in the field led me during ten or 
twelve years to incessant exploration of the Hima- 
layahs along a stretch of several hundred miles 
between the Indus and Gogra rivers. Having 
crossed the snowy mountains to the heads of some 
of the western sources of the Indus, upon the 
Mooztagh range, close upon N. Lat. 36°, where it 
attains 28,200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
where, consistently with the elevation, the glacial 
phenomena are displayed on a scale not to be met 
with in Europe, I have had an opportunity of 
seeing great glaciers, and of observing the Alpine 
features of the same mountains—these, as a rule, 
bearing in the magnitude of their development a 
proportion to the height of the ranges in which 
they occur. By early training I was not wholly 
unprepared for reflection on the natural pheno- 
mens upon which I was thrown, and, on the occa- 
sion referred to, was asked to take a share in 
the discussion. I mention these facts to Tue 
READER simply as my apology for having acci- 
dentally run counter to the questionable specula- 
tive views of Professor Jukes. Deferentially 
admitting, as against myself, the inequality which 
is implied in the foregoing extract, I must, how- 
ever, remind Professor Jukes that, in the observa- 
tion of natural phenomena, “the truth is in the 
facts, and not in the mind which observes them ;” 
and that, in the solution of complex physical 
problems, conviction is not to be forced by the 
mere weight of overwhelming assertion. 

I will now proceed to the question at issue; and 
I beg my readers to bear in mind that the argu- 
ment is to be weighed on its merits as a general 
one, and not upon the strained construction of 
any particularly expression dropt in a vivd voce 
address. My remarks, on the occasion alluded to, 
had reference to the glacier-erosion hypothesis of 
the origin of lake-basins—to test its soundness by 
a comparison of the Alps with the Himalayahs. 
To that issue I shall, with Professor Jukes’s per- 
mission, mainly restrict myself. | 

Terrestrial mechanical phenomena are sus- 

tible of mathematical analysis on mechanical 
principles. A very eminent mathematician, and 
one of the most distinguished physical geologists 
of our time, Mr. Hopkins, has undertaken the 
mathematical investigation of the problem of 
mountain elevations—viz., ‘“‘to determine the 
nature of the effects produced by a general eleva- 
tory force acting at any assigned depth on ex- 
tended portions of the superficial crust of the 
earth, and with sufficient intensity to produce in 
it dislocations and sensible elevations:” Suppose 
a given area, bounded by parallel lines, and in- 
definitely long as compared with the width, to be 
subjected to an expansive subterraneous force, 
acting simultaneously upon every point, and suffi- 
cient to bear upthesuperincumbent mass, the strata 
will at first rise in the form of an arch, limited by 
their extensibility, and at length give way to the 
strain. The resultant fractures will take place 
simultaneously in two directions; those of the 
first class, parallel to the line of greatest extension 
(the strike) ; the second, at right angles to the 
first—i.e., across the strike. Local and partial 
causes—such as “irregularity in the intensity of 
the elevatory forces, and in the constitution of 
the masses on which they are supposed to act ”— 
will cause the effects to deviate from strict geo- 
metrical laws. 

Such, broadly and very imperfectly put, is the 
mechanical theory of Mr. Hopkins, which, so far 
as it has gone, has been regarded by mathema- 
ticians as a great step in the dynamics of geology, 
resembling that which affected estronomy when 
mathematical reasoning and calculation were 
directed to it “at the turning point of its 
splendid career” (Dr. Whewell, “ Anniversary 
Address,” G.S., 1838, p. 27). Practically applied, 
it has been accepted by geologists as et errs 
in unison with the phenomena of mineral veins 
in a definite known area; and the special applica- 
tion of it to the phenomena of the Weald and the 
Bas Boulonnais by Mr. Hopkins has been re- 
garded as a very successful illustration of the 
truth of thetheory. “The remarkable breaks in 
the bounding chalk ranges which give passage to 
the rivers flowing from the Wealden northward 
and southward, are shown to correspond in situa- 
tion with cross fractures, indicated by the theory, 
and sometimes rendered probable, and occasional 
proved, by observation” (Professor Phillips’s 
*“‘ Manual,” 1855, p. 598). Mr. Hopkins has not 
yet given to the world the extension of the 
mechanical theory to the phenomena of great 
mountain chains like the Himalayah, where 
angular elevation—so to speak—is what we now 
see; but he distinctly admits: 1. that “ Along 
the flanks of elevated ranges longitudinal valleys 
are not unfrequently found running nearly parallel 
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to the general axis of elevation.” 2. Transverse 
valleys.—“ Deep valleys are sometimes found of 
which the directions are nearly at right angles to 
that of the general elevation.” He admits that 
these latter may frequently be due to the effects 
of erosion, but states that in some instances they 
appear to have been obviously formed by the 
elevation of the strata on either side of them ; and 
he cites a beautiful example of this kind of forma- 
tion in a river in Wales. So far as I am aware, no 
attempt has yet been made to investigate how 
much of the expansion of a transverse valley near 
the axis of a lofty chain like the Himalayah is due, 
theoretically, to a fissure of upheavement, and 
how much‘to subsequent erosion. 

Suppose a given area of the bed of the ocean to 
be thus upheaved, so as to elevate part of it, in 
the shape of islands, above the sea-level, and leave 
part of it submerged, but with the dislocations 
and fractures and fissures of both orders within the 
scour of tides and currents: the abrading and sol- 
vent action of water, with otheratmospheric agents, 
in the former case, and the movements of the 
ocean in the latter, operating during long periods, 
will produce enormous alterations of the exposed 
surfaces, denude, widen, and deepen the rents, fis- 
sures, and other inequalities. Let the action of 
ice be superinduced, as exemplified on the shores 
of Spitzbergen, Smith’s Sound, and the ancient 
fiords of Norway, or upon mountain chains, the 
effects will then be produced on a scale of very 
great magnitude. But the fractures, fissures, 
foldings, and dislocations, and the uptilting ofthe 
beds caused by the original movements of up- 
heavement, have determined the direction in 
which the subsequent abrading and denuding 
causes have operated. The same line of reasoning 
applies to the upheavement into mountain chains 
of land already above the level of the sea. 
Something like the foregoing would embody the 
combined results of the mechanical theory and 
empirical reasoning. 

Iam desirous of according to Professor Jukes 
strictly the same measure which I have claimed for 
myself—namely, that ofbeing weighed by thegeneral 
merits of the argument, and not by any strained 
interpretation of particular expressions. Should 
I, therefore, err, I assure my readers that this 
arises from imperfect conception on my part, and 
from no other cause. If I gather his meaning 
rightly, Professor Jukes appears to assert that 
ali the valleys of mountain chains—both those 
parallel and those perpendicular to the strike— 
have been produced solely by atmospheric erosion, 
and none as the mechanical result of upheavement 
(Reaver, 6th Feb., p. 163). To cite a paragraph : 
—* All longitudinal valleys can be shown in like 
manner” (i. e., like the transverse valleys) “to 
have no direct connexion with internal disturb- 
ances, most of them running along the softest or 
most soluble beds; all valleys of both kinds being 
due to the external action of atmospheric erosion ” 
(idem, col. 3, line 38). After pointing out the 
difference between “cracks and fissures” as one 
thing, and “ glens, ravines, and valleys as another,” 
he goes on to say :—‘“‘ The external features may 
or may not coincide with the internal fractures ; 
but the two things are totally different in origin 
and mode of :production. If the lateral valleys 
of a mountain chain, cutting at right angles across 
the general strike of the uplifted beds, were 
caused by internal fractures, they must have been 
produced after the uplifting of the beds, and after 
the denudation had removed the continuation of 
those beds from off the central region of the 
chain,” &c. In these and some other remarkable 
passages Professor Jukes places himself empiri- 
cally (I use the word in its philosophical sense) 
in direct conflict with the received demonstrations 
of geometry. I retire, with somewhat of awe, 
from the collision, believing that terrestrial dyna- 
mics of this order “are too intricate to be clearly 
embodied in any language but that of mathemati- 
cal analysis,” with the methods of which I do not 
profess to be conversant. But I know that they 
are backed up “ par la force brutale des chiffres.” 
Synclinal and anticlinal foldings plainly prove 
the production of longitudinal troughs inde- 
pendent of erosion. 

This is not the first occasion on which Professor 
Jukes has advanced these speculative views. In 
a memoir “On the Mode of Formation of some 
River-valleys in the South of Ireland,” the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :—‘T may also be allowed 
to ask whether it will not turn out to be a general 
law in all mountain ranges in the world that 
the lateral valleys are the first formed, running 
directly from the crests down the steep slopes of 
the mountains, while the longitudinal valleys are 
of subsequent origin, gradually produced by 
atmospheric action on the softer MP more easily 





eroded beds that strike along the chains.” Here 
also, it will be observed, that, what geometry pro- 
fesses to demonstrate as being simultaneous, Pro- 
fessor Jukes does not hesitate to assign to suc- 
cessive events (Quarterly Journal Geological 
Society, vol. xviii., p.400). Further on is another 
passage of this nature :—“ Suppose all the valleys 
and hollows of the Alps to be filled up, so that 
the present peaks shall be merely the summits 
of gently swelling hills rising but little above the 
slightly undulating, smooth, general surface of the 
mountain chain. This smooth swelling surface 
will be the limit of marine denudation. The first 
rain that falls,” &c. (loc. cit., p. 405). He then 
proceeds to earve out, first, transverse, and then 
longitudinal valleys by erosion. But the assump- 
tions cannot be conceded, in the foregoing terms, 
as the basis of sound reasoning, inasmuch as they 
exclude the very great inequalities of surface 
antecedently caused by the mechanical acts of 
upheaval. “Rain falling simultaneously on the 
inequalities of a mountain ridge, will erode simul- 
taneously every surface along which the water 
runs off: the difference of effect depending on 
the slope and hardness of the rock-beds upon 
which the longitudinal and transverse currents 
flow. In the above cited, and other passages, 
Professor Jukes refers to transverse and longitu- 
dinal erosion as being as successive in time, as if 
the former had taken place in the Silurian and 
the latter in the Carboniferous periods. Has the 
language of hypothetical assumption ever been 
pushed farther in speculative Geology ¢ 

Let us vow turn to a practical illustration of 
these peculiar views, given by Professor Jukes in 
the memoir above referred, to, founded upon his 
observations as Local Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, applied to the formation of the 
river-valleys in the south of that island. I take 
the valley{of the river “ Blackwater.” According 
to Professor Jukes, this stream flows in a narrow 
longitudinal limestone valley having a low general 
level for a distance of fifty-five miles, eastward to 
Cappoquin, beyond which the same limestone 
formation is continued upon a general decline on 
to Dungarvan Harbour, a distance of ten miles. 
The valley is bounded on either side by ridges of 
a very hard quartzose rock—“ Old Red Sandstone.” 
Its bottom *‘ rises very slowly as we proceed from 
Dungarvan towards the interior of the country.” 
Between Fermoy and Mallow the summit-eleva- 
tions of the limestone on the plain of Castleton 
Roche rise to 270 feet. while the bounding ridge 
of “Old Red Sandstone” attains in the Nagle 
mountains 1340 feet. By Professor Jukes’s map 
the limestone floor of the valley falls gradually 
from 232 feet near Fermoy, to 200 above Lismore ; 
to 134 feet south of Cappoquin; to 118 near 
Whitechurch; and to 83 near the mouth of the 
stream, a little east of Dungarvan. The general 
slope, therefore, from Cappoquin eastward to Dun- 
garvan, is about five feet per mile; and this was 
obviously the natural course for the stream to 
have followed. But at Cappoquin the river Black- 
water is suddenly deflected at right angles to its 
previous course, and, afterescaping by the Dromana 
Gorge from the limestone, it runs south to Youghal 
Bay, a distance of fifteen miles, and sticcessively 
intersects four ridges of “Old Red Sandstone,” 
alternating with as many limestone valleys ; the 
ravines of the former hard rock rising by steep 
sides to the height of 300 or 400 feet. At one 
point, near Carnglass, the ridge rises to a height of 
650 feet not far from the river. These particulars 
are extracted from the memoir. According to 
Professor Jukes, the whole of these effects have 
been produced by atmospheric denudation and 
fluviatile erosion, forming a transverse valley ; the 
river deserted a comparatively soft and soluble 
low bed of limestone, disposed upon a regular 
slepe, to erode its way through high ridges of 
rock as hard as adamant; mechanical dislo- 
cation had no share in the effects. But Pro- 
fessor Jukes’s speculation, which he has ela- 
borately put forth, is beset with such formidable 
difficulties that they have prevented its recep- 
tion, as a sound conclusion, among geologists. 
The mechanical explanation of the case would be, 
that at Cappoquin the /ongitudinal valley inter- 
sected a transverse rent or dislocation which 
diverted the river southwards from its natural 
course eastwards—erosion then coming into play 
to enlarge it. Judging from the tenor of his well- 
known writings on such subjects (“Old Red 
Sandstone”), [ apprehend that Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison would stoutly dissent from Professor 
Jukes’s conclusions. 

Here I stop for the present, reserving for an- 
other communication some remarks upon Professor 
Jukes’s pronouncement on the glacier-erosion hy- 
pothesis of the origin of lake-basins. The reader 
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will judge how far Professor Jukes’s performance 
f the confident promise with which heset forth. 
I need hardly add that I have no concern with the 
hypothesis which he so uncompromisingly com- 
bats, further than that, along with many others, I 
accept it as the most rational which has yet been 
advanced to explain the phenomena. In my 
remarks to the Geographical Society I referred to 
it so indirectly that I hardly think Professor 
Jukes had sufficient cause to consider that I was 
assailing his “ Blackwater” speculation—the im- 
pression which seems to have led to his recent 
sally. I assure him that it never Occurred to me 
that the speculation in question had the slightest 
concern with the subject which was then before me. 
H. FaLconer. 
21, Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
17th February, 1864. 


THE COMET. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Srr,—In Tur Reaver of February 6 is a letter 
respecting the comet from Mr. H. Romberg, in 
which he expresses his desire to know whether the 
appendage to the nucleus which he had noticed 
with Mr. Barclay’s 10-inch refractor had been 
seen elsewhere. I hoped that some one who had 
observed the comet more frequently than I have 
been able to do might reply to this; but, having 
yet seen nothing on the subject, I beg to say that 
on January 29, with a low power (70) on my 
84-inch object-glass, I received the impression that 
the nucleus was elongated in a direction nearly 
opposite to the axis of the tail, but, on raising the 
power successively to 131, 177, and 276, it became 
evident that this apparent elongation was a bright 
jet from the nucleus nearly in the direction of the 
sun. The angle was estimated at 165° with the 
axis of the tail, reckoned round the orbital pre- 
ceding side. During the time I watched it, no 
decided change in the direction could be detected ; 
yet occasionally atmospheric variations produced 
an effect which might easily have been mistaken 
for actual differences in direction. When the 
comet was best seen, and the image appeared to be 
most free from atmospheric disturbance, the angle 
was always estimated the same. 

On January 31, I again saw it well, and esti- 
mated the angle at 160° or 165°. The tail was 
traceable for about 2° from the nucleus. The 
coma appeared to me rather dense, and, conse- 
quently, the nucleus and the jet from it did not 
well bear magnifying. With 407 it was not so 
well seen as with 276. The edgo of the tail on 
the orbital preceding side was always observed to 
be decidedly brighter and sharper than on the 
following side, and it was also obviously, though 
but slightly, convex.—Your obedient Servant, 

W. R. Dawes. 
Hopefield Observatory, Haddingham, Bucks, 
February 24, 1864. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Feb. 4. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—The paper read was en- 
titled ‘“‘ Experiments to Determine the Effects of 
Impact, Vibratory Action, and a lopg-continued 
Change of Load on Wrought-iron Girders.” By 
William Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S.—In this paper, 
the reading of which was accompanied by a de- 
scription of the apparatus employed, the author 
observed that the experiments which were under- 
taken, nearly twenty years ago, to determine the 
strength and form of the tubular bridges which 
now span the Conway and Menai Straits, led to 
the adoption of certain forms of girder, such as the 
tubular, the plate, and the lattice girder, and other 
forms founded on the principle developed in the 
construction of these bridges. It was first de- 
signed that the ultimate strength of these strue- 
tures should be six times the heaviest load that 
could ever be laid ppon them, after deducting 
half the weight of the tubes. Subsequent con- 
siderations, however, led to the ultimate strength 
being increased to eight times the weight of the 
greatest load, which has again been reduced to 
six times by the proved stability of these bridges. 
In some early bridges the law of proportion ne- 
cessary to be observed in the sectional areas of the 
top and bottom flanges, so clearly and satisfactoril 
shown in the early experiments, was di wf 
The result of this was the construction of bri 
so ill-proportioned in the distribution of the 
material as to be almost at the point of rupture 
with little more thar double the ent load ; 
and it was decided by the Board of Trade that in 
wrought-iron bridges the strain with the heaviest 
load should not exceed five tons per square inch. 
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Now it does not ap on what principle this 
standard wasestablished, and, moreover, the require- 
ment was not definite. It is well known that the 

wers of resistance to strain in wrought iron are 
widely different, according as we apply a force of 
tension or compression ; it is even possible so to 
disproportion the top and bottom areas of awrought- 
iron girder calculated to support six times the 
rolling load as to cause it to yield with little more 
than half the ultimate strain, or 10 tons on the 

uare inch. For example, in wrought-iron gir- 
ders with solid tops, it requires the sectional area 
in the top to be nearly double that of the bottom, 
to equalize the two forces of tension and compres- 
sion, and, unless these proportions are strictly ad- 
hered to in the construction, the 5-ton strain per 
square inch is a fallacy which may lead to dan- 
gerous errors. 

Mr. Fairbairn inhis experiments has endeavoured 
to ascertain the extent to which a bridge or girder 
of wrought iron may be strained without injury 
to its ultimate powers of resistance, or the exact 
amount of load to which a bridge may be sub- 
jected without endangering its safety—in other 
words, to determine the fractional strain of its 
estimated powers of resistance. The apparatus 
specially prepared for that purpose was designed 
to imitate as nearly as possible the strain to which 
bridges are subjected by the passage of heavy 
trains, and to lower the load quickly upon the beam 
in the first instance, and next to produce a consi- 
derable amount of vibration. The girder subjected 
to vibration in these experiments was a wrought- 
iron plate beam of twenty feet clear span. The 
beam was made to undergo the changes of load by 
means of the weight being allowed to fall on its 
centre at regular intervals of time by a mill driven 
by a water-wheel continuously night and day, at the 
rate of about eight changes per minute. The whole 
series of experiments may be thus tabulated :— 



































bea Number| Strain | Strain} po goc. 
middle|_, per | per | tion 
% Date, f the |Ch@nges| square | square) “;,,” 
: saben of inch on} inch inches 
z in tons Load. |bottom jon top. 
1 | From March 21 
ER ad 14, \ 206 506,790 4°62 2°58 17 
2| Brom May’ 14 
a ‘ \ sso 403,210 5°46 3°05 
$| From July’ 25 
to July 2, 4°68 5,175 7°31 4°08 "35 
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an 4 . . . 
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16,1861... 
7 | From Oct. 18, 
1861, to Jan. 9, ‘coo 313,000 6°25 3°48 “20 
1862t. . . 

















* On this date the beam broke by tension a short distance 


from the centre, 
+ The apparatus was accidentally set in motion. 
t Broke by tension as before, close tothe plate riveted over 


the previous fracture, 
Mr. Fairbairn remarks that from these experi- 
ments it is evident that wrought-iron girders of 
ordinary construction are not safe when submitted 
to violent disturbances equivalent to one-third the 
weight that would break them. They, however, 
exhibit wonderful tenacity when subjected to the 
same treatment with one-fourth the load; and, 
swaegors | therefore that an iron girder bridge will 
bear with this load 12,000,000 changes without 
injury, it is clear that it would require 328 years 
at the rate of 100 changes per day before its 
security was affected. It would, however, be 
dangerous to risk a load of one-third the breaking 
ight upon bridges of this description, as, ac- 
cording to the last experiment, the beam broke 
with 313,000 changes ; or a period of eight years 
at the same rate as before would be sufficient to 
break it. It is more than probable that the beam 
had been injured by the previous 3,000,000 
changes to which it had been subjected; and, 
assuming this to be true, it would follow that 
the beam was undergoing a gradual deterioration 
which must some’ time, however remote, have ter- 

minated in fracture. 

An interesting discussion, in which Mr. Fair- 
bairn, Professor Tyndall, Professor Maxwell, Mr. 
Vignoles, Mr. Scott Russell, and others took part, 

‘ followed the reading of the paper, the changes 
in the arrangement of the molecules of metals 
consequent upon vibration, bending, tension, c., 
being one of the chief topics treated on. 


Royal Astronomical Society, Feb. 12.—Tux 
coving officers were clected for the ensuing 
i. resident—Warren De La Rue, Esq., 

“R.S. Vice-Presidents—Prof. J. C. Adams, Esq., 


F.RS.; G. B. ; , F.RS., Astronomer- 
Royal; John Lee, Hsq., LL.D. F.RS.; C. B. | 








Vignoles, Esq., F.R.S, Treasurer—S. C. Whit- 
bread, Esq., F.R.S. Secretaries—R. Hodgson, 
Esq.; Rev. C. Pritchard, F.R.S. Foreign Secre- 
tary—Admiral R. H. Manners. Council—Prof. 
Cayley, F.R.S.; R. C. Carrington, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
E. Clark, Esq.; J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S.; W. 
Huggins, Esq. ; J. R. Hind., Esq., Superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanac; Rev. R. Main, F.R.S., 
Radcliffe Observer; Rev. Prof. Selwyn, B.D. ; 
Major-Gen. Shortrede; J. Simms, Esq.; E. J. 
Stone, Esq.; Lieut-Col. A. Strange-—We have 
already announced that the medal has been with- 
held this year, and have given the account of the 
“ Progress of Astronomy,” which took the place of 
the usual address. The annual report was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and we shall take another oppor- 
tunity of referring to the reports of the different 


observatories. 





Iinnean Society, Feb. 18. George Bentham, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—TueE Secretary 
announced the bequest, by the late Joseph Woods, 
Esq., F.L.S., of a valuable series of local floras, 
and other botanical works, not previously in the 
Society’s Library, and for which the special thanks 
of the Society were directed to be presented. 

Dr. Hooker, V.P.L.S., &e., exhibited a fruit of 
the‘ Chayota ” (Sechium edule), cultivated in the 
West Indies and Azores, and lately introduced 
into South Europe and India. 

Read—“ Contributions to the Knowledge of the 
Foraminifera—on the Rhizopodal Fauna of the 
Shetlands,”’ by Henry B. Brady, Esq., F.L.S. 





Zoological Society, Feb. 9. John Gould, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—Dr. J. E. Gray communi- 
cated the description of: new Mustela from Quito, 
which he proposed to call M. aureiventris ; also 
some notes on some new lizards obtained by Dr. 
Kirk in Eastern Africa during the Zambesi expe- 
dition, with descriptions of several new species. 
Dr. Gray likewise communicated some notes on 
some specimens of mammalia recently received 
by the British Museum, with the description of a 
new species of the genus Golunda, 

Mr. G. F. Angas read some observations on the 
geographical distribution of the species of Voluta 
and Cymbium in the Australian seas. 

Papers were read by Mr. G. R. Gray on a new 
species of Megapodius from the island of Nuia 
Fou, about half-way between the Feejee and the 
Samoan Islands, which he proposed to call MZ. 
Pritchardi, and on a new species of Prionops ob- 
tained during the recent Zambesi expedition, pro- 
posed to be called Prionops bicolor. Mr. Gray 
also gave a notice of a new species of Tuwracus, 
obtained during the same expedition, which he 
proposed to call Twracus Livingstonii. 

Mr. Gould pointed out the characters of a new 
species of gull of the genus Chroicocephalus from 
Thibet. 

Dr. E. Crisp read a paper on the visceral ana- 
tomy of the giraffe, as observed in three specimens 
of that animal that had died in the Society’s 
gardens. 

Dr. A. Giinther read a r entitled “ Third 
Contribution to our eo ge of the Australian 
Batrachians,” in which were contained descriptions 
of five new species of these animals from various 
parts of Australia, one of which appeared to con- 
stitute the type of a new genus. 

Mr. Tegetmeire exhibited a new method of 

inioning wild birds, so as to prevent them from 
injuring their plumage when captured, 


Royal Geographical Society, Feb. 8. Sir R. I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair.—PRxrviovs to 
reading the first paper of the evening, the Presi- 
dent called attention to a series of beautiful 
chromo-lithograph views of the mountain-scenery 
of New Zealand, after which the first paper, 
which was entitled “On the Southern Alps of 
Canterbury, Middle Island, New Zealand,” by Dr. 
Haast, Provincial Geologist, was read, in which 
the author briefly summarized the results of his 
numerous surveys during the years 1861-62-63. 
This magnificent snow-clad range, from which 
descend enormous glaciers, reaches in this pro- 
vince its greatest elevation, forming the culmi- 
nating point of the great back-bone that runs 
through both islands from north-east to south- 
west, which is only broken through at Cook’s 
Straits, and rises in the North Island to peaks 
almost as lofty, such as the well-known cone of 
Mount Egmont. The pyramidal form is every- 
where the marked feature of the huge masses, 
numbers of which exceed 10,000 feet in height ; 
while Mount Cook, the highest summit of all, is 
12,460 feet, and above thirty miles from the west 
coast. Between each mountain system, as it were 
(some of which, however, run for many miles 
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without any traces of a col), occurs a pass of 
varying altitude, almost always nearly imacces- 
sible, some as high as 6500 feet to about 8000 
feet ; and these intervening depressions form the 
watershed of rapid and formidable mountain-tor- 
rents, which fall into the ocean on the west coast. 
The eastern flanks are drained in like manner by 
glacier-streams, which, however, having a longer 
distance to run ere reaching the east coast, and 
encountering huge lakes which regulate their flow 
to some extent, make this side of the range emi- 
nently suitable for an emigration-field. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the tints both of sky and 
vegetation, or the singular glacial anomalies that 
present themselves on some of the glaciers ; as, for 
instance, that of the river Godley, which has two 
waterfalls falling from its eastern edge into two 
deep gorges, only te by a buttress of rock, 
as depicted in one of the spirited sketches made 
on the spot, which were.exhibited at the meeting. 
Between Mount Cook and Mount Stokes (in im- 
mediate proximity, and almost as lofty as the 
former) there is a deep very abrupt cleft, as it 
were, constituting a col about 7000 feet above 
sea-level ; beyond which the chain again rises, but 
is now bifurcated as it proceeds south-west, till a 
singular gap or break occurs—not above 1000 feet 
high, with a swamp on the summit, emptying in 
both directions, and presenting physical features 
which, it is believed, are without a parallel in any 
other portion of the globe—through which alone 
it is possible to reach the west coast from the 
eastern portion of the province. This pass will 
— be ere long made available for ponies at 
east. Beyond this singular pass the two chains 
reunite, as they approach Mount Aspiring, on the 
frontier-line between Canterbury and Otago. All 
the valleys on either side of the chain are univer- 
sally densely clothed with forest-trees ; but, while 
the chain on its western aspect has the appearanco 
ofan undulating rampart, on the east there extend 
numerous lofty chains running north and south, 
or at right angles to the main “ back-bone,” as it 
has been aptly termed. This configuration ne- 
cessarily leads to there being an enormous amount 
of glacier surface, the moraines on which are un- 
usually clearly defined and plentiful. The Tas- 
man glacier is twelve miles long, and at its lower 
extremity one and three-quarter mile wide, 
Traces everywhere present themselves of many of 
these glaciers having at no remote period extended 
several hundred feet farther than their present 
limits ; and, in the course of explaining the draw- 
ings, reference was mado to several indications 
confirmatory of received theories of the mode of 
progression of glaciers under various physical 
conditions. 

The President said Dr. Haast’s illustrations of 
the glaciers proved that the 8. W. part of New 
Zealand was in that intermediate state which all 
geologists were agreed was formerly the condition 
of the northern part of our own islands. In 
his last anniversary address he adverted to the 
theory held by geologists that all the northern part 
of Scotland was once in the condition that Green- 
land is at the present day; that is, covered with 
snow, with glaciers descending from the snowy 
mountains. In the illustrations and in the 
op which had been brought before them, they 

ad a description of the phenomena as now at 
work in New Zealand ; and in this respect it was a 
valuable communication, as os wr a history 
of an intermediate link in the development of 
glacial action descending from ancient down to 
modern periods. 

The second paper was entitled “On the 
Frontier Province of Loreto in North Peru.” 
By Professor Don Antonio Raimoady of Lima 
(Honorary Corresponding Member, R.G.S.)— 
This communication gives an instalment of the 
author’s labours, during the past twelve years, to 
make known the many valuable products of Peru, 
in carrying out which object he has made numerous 
excursions in all directions into the interior. 





Royal Horticultural Society, Feb. 9. Sir Daniel 
Cooper, Bart., in the chair.—Tur Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society was held; the first business 
being the election of five new Members of Council 
for the ensuing year in room of five retiring 
Members. The’ retiring Members were—The 
Earl of Ducie, Dr. Lindley, Messrs. Robert 
Cooper, John Fleming, and James Veitch; and 
these were elected in their places:—The Earl 
Grosvenor, M.P., Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, 
M.P., Henry Cole, C.B., James Bateman, 
Major Trevor Clark. Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., 
Mr. Wilson Saunders, and Mr. Henry Oole, C.B., 
were elected Expenses Committee men for next 
year. The annual report was then read. In it the 
Council announce to the Fellows that they have 
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reason to hope that Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 are about to take im- 
portant steps towards the completion of several 
works, and also to lend the Council their assistance 
in carrying out some operations not strictly falling 
within the landlord’s province, which the Council 
think of importance, but which they could scarcely 
have undertaken without assistance. The experi- 
ence which has been acquired since the opening of 
the Gardens has given rise to various suggestions 
for the improvement of the original designs, and 
the Commissioners and the Council have devoted 
much time to their consideration. Some of these 
have appeared to them worthy of adoption, and 
the Council laid before the Fellows the letter 
which they addressed to the Commissioners on the 
subject on the 15th December. In this letter, 
after detailing proposed works to cost between 
£2000 and £3000, they remark that there are other 
most important works, the expense of which the 
Council feel would be beyond the means of the 
Society, and they seem to be works in which Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners have equal, or even 
greater, interest than the Society. The Council 
strongly recommend that these works should be 
put in hand immediately, so as to be completed 
before the Ist May. They are as follows :— 

a. The North Arcades should be glazed and 
plastered, and certain carvings and decorations 
proceeded with. The Conservatory should be 
strengthened and improved, and lighted, so that it 
and the adjoining arcades may be used for flower- 
shows, &c. These would be permanent works, and 
would require the chief outlay. 

b. The middle arches should be put into a 
suitable state of repair, likely to last for three 
years, and openings should be made between them 
and the adjacent waste ground. Planting should 
be done, so as to make the whole an attractive 
covered way. 

ce. The adjacent waste plots of ground should 
be planted and grassed, and the palings raised. 
I am directed to observe that the decorative com- 
pletion of the north arcades appears to the Council 
from a moral, if not a legal, point of view to be 
imperative on the Commissioners at some period, 
at a very large cost, whilst the works in sections } 
and ¢ may be considered really in the light of 
obligations on the part of the landlord, which, for 
the general value of the property and its appear- 
ance, it is the landlord’s interest especially to 
execute. 

d. The entrances and the south arcades should 
be made more attractive, and be sufficiently pro- 
tected against the weather. 

The Council estimate that these works could 
be properly executed for the sum of £13,000, and 
they will undertake that they will ask for no fur- 
ther sum on behalf of them. 

The Council are satisfied that this expenditure 
would infuse new life into the Gardens, and give 
confidence to the public that the Commissioners’ 
plan had not been abandoned. The Council submit 
that the experience of the next three years would 
be most valuable both to the Commissioners and 
the Society, in determining how far the compre- 
hensive plans, as originally designed, should be 
prosecuted, modified, or given up. 

The chief alterations which the Council propose 
to make upon the Gardens are creased planting 
for shade and a greater quantity of grass. Clubs 
for croquet and bowls are also proposed. It has 
also appeared to the Council that increased interest 
would be given to the Gardens if portions of them 
were set apart as exhibition grounds of bedding 
plants, flowers, and shrubs, &c., let out to respon- 
sible nurserymen and florists of eminence. They 
also look forward with pleasure to being able to 
hold occasional evening réunions in the Conserva- 
tory during the present season. They trust also 
to have their great shows open on the evening of 
the first day of the show. On no point has the 
experience of the last three years been more 
instructive than on the question of the admission 
of the public to the Montene, On this point the 
two extremes have been tried, and neither of them 
found to answer. 

The Council feel confident that it is quite 
possible to increase the privileges of the Fellows 
in the use of the Gardens, and at the same time, 
through the assistance of the general public, to 
make them much more remunerative than hereto- 
fore, and therefore auxiliary in promoting the 
scientific objects of the Society. As respécts 
increased privileges of the Fellows, the Council 
recommend that the evening meetings shall be 
confined to the Society itself and to other learned 
societies. They propose that the Fellows shall 
have the new privilege of purchasing (previous to 
the day) any number of tickets of admission to 
each great show at half-price—that is, 2s. 6d. 





instead of 5s. They propose that at each of the 
minor shows the Fellows shall have the privilege 
of purchasing tickets at the door for their friends 
at 1s, instead of 2s. 6d. each (which last price will 
continue to be charged to the general public). 
They propose not only that the Fellows shall have 
the privilege of visiting the shows at an earlier 
hour than the general public, but also that they 
pea bring their friends (who have tickets) at an 
earlier hour, although not so early as the Fellows’ 
hour. They recommend that each Fellow shall 
have the privilege of admitting two friends, per- 
sonally or by written order, on Sundays; also on 
Mondays and Saturdays, on which two days the 
public will be admitted on payment of 1s. each 
person; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays that Fellows shall only be allowed 
to introduce their friends personally as heretofore, 
and the public to be admitted by payment of 5s. 
each person. The privilege of introducing friends 
personally or by order will not extend to show- 
days. 

The total distribution of plants, seeds, &c., 
during the year has been—8300 plants, 78,065 
packets of seeds, 2000 bundles of grafts of fruit- 
trees. 

The expected reply from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, referred to in the report, had been 
received in time for the meeting, and was circulated 
in the room. Inthis letter Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners state that they will be prepared to 
advance a sum, not exceeding a maximum of 
£13,000, for the purposes of the Gardens, to be 
expended in the manner indicated, such advance 
to be made out of the balance remaining payable 
to the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment on account of the purchase of the site of the 
Exhibition buildings, and to be subject to such 
conditions as may be hereafter determined on. 
Of the sum of £13,000 in question, a sum, not 
exceeding a maximum of £2000, is to be specially 
applicable to the putting in order of the ground 
occupied by the two Annexes of the late Exhibi- 
tion and its temporary appropriation to the pur- 
poses of the Society. ‘The Commissioners reserve 
to themselves the power of resuming possession of 
either or both of the two Annexe grounds referred 
to, or any part of them, on giving to the Society six 
months’ clear notice. The Society further under- 
stand that they will not be entitled to make any 
claim for compensation on the Commissioners in 
the event of such resumption. The remaining 
sum, not exceeding a maximum of £11,000, now 
agreed to be advanced by the Commissioners, will 
be specially applicable to the other works proposed 
by the Council to be executed. Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners consent to the proposal that the 
supervision of the contemplated outlay shall be 
entrusted to the Expenses Committee of the 
Society. After some discussion as to the terms in 
regard to interest on which the £13,000 was to be 
advanced by the Commissioners, it was resolved 
to adjourn the meeting for a fortnight, to give the 
Council time to ascertain the views of the Com- 
missioners on this point; and it was accordingly 
adjourned until Tuesday, the 23rd inst., in the 
Council-room, at one o’clock. 








British Archeological Association, Feb. 10. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
Messrs. J. Westby Gibson and J. Cordy Woolton 
were elected Associates.—Tinr Chairman called 
attention to the practice of nayvies offering coins 
for sale as having just been found in excavations, 
and produced some examples lately obtained by 
him from a man at Dowgate Hill. Among them 
are two Greek coins—one of Antiochus XII., the 
other of Syracuse. The remainder were Roman :— 
a first brass of Aulus Vitellius (an Italian cast of 
the sixteenth century) ; a second brass of Caracalla, 
struck for Perinthus in Thrace, the reverse pre- 
senting Hercules and the Mencetian stag ; a first 
brass of Severus Alexander; and a small Byzan- 
tine coin of the tenth century. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited several objects lately 
discovered on the site of the Steelyard :—a small 
steel slider, in the shape of a shield, charged with 
a doe’s head on a wreath of the sixteenth century ; 
brass seal, with device, as found on merchants’ 
signets of the fifteenth century, giving the name 
IirtpEBR-Avipey Spligrod; a brass ferule belong- 
ing to an inkhorn, with a monogram O and A ; 
an oval seal of brass, with the Pleiades as a 
device, which may probably also have been re- 
garded as an amulet by some mariner. Upon 
this device, and the employment of the seven stars 
as a sign, Mr. Cuming made several observations. 
Mr. Cuming and Mr. Gunston produced some 
examples of perpetual almanacs, one of which 
was of lead, found in 1863 in the Fleet river, and 
was of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Mr. Wood exhibited three aprons of elegantly- 
embroidered muslin belonging to the time of 
George II., and intended to be worn over the 
enormous hoops of that day; they were each 
3 feet in length, and in width 4; 4} and 5 feet at 
the bottom. The flounce of a dress of a Lady 
Ashley of that time was also exhibited, worked in 
chain stitch, with tendrils, sprigs, &c. 

The Rey. Mr. Kell, F.S.A., gave a description 
of the finding of the coffin and glass at Barton, 
near Bishopstoke station, Hants, detailed by Mr. 
Baigent at the previous meeting. He confirmed 
that gentleman’s account, and added agg. ac 
culars derived from his own observation. He also 
produced a portion of the leaden coffin jn a much 
oxidized state, and a portion of the glass, the 
pieces of which, together with others of the 
remains, he regretted to say, had been taken 
away by persons in a very indiscriminate manner, 
References were made to the discovery of other 
Roman leaden coflins in this country ; and Mr, 
Kell produced drawings of the coffin, also portions 
of glass, and of the probable figure they may have 
presented when entire, having in some respects 
the character of Saxon glass. The subject gave rise 
to a long and interesting discussion; and Mr, T. 
Wright, F.S.A., expressed his opinion that the 
glass found at Bishopstoke belonged to the late 
Roman period, and was probably mported from 
the Continent. The great glass works of the later 
Roman period appear to have been on the banks 
of the Rhine and in the north of Gaul, and the 
seem to have been continued into the F renkish 

eriod. In answer to an inquiry made by Mr. 
seer as to the discovery of a leaden coffin in 
Saxon graves, Mr. Wright thought one had been 
found at Asengall, in the Isle of Thanet. It was 
regarded as an interment of a very late date, and 
as a proof of the continued existence in this island 
of a mixture of Saxon and Roman population. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a light-coloured 
celt. lately found at Botley, Hants, not unlike in 
colour (probably derived from the gravelly soil) 
two specimens from the same country preserved 
in the British Museum. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited prints of pavements in Mr, 
Lawson’s collection at Aldborough, visited by the 
Association at the late congress, and of the prin- 
cipal pavements at Leicester, also inspected by the 
Association at the Leicester Congress. He like- 
wise exhibited a photograph of a Roman pavement 
found at the south-west corner of Dorchester, 
hitherto undescribed. The character of this pave- 
ment is almost Gothic. The papers intended to 
be read were postponed to a future meeting, the 
exhibitions and discussions having exhausted the 
time devoted to the sitting. 





Syro-Egyptian Society, Feb. 9.—Mr. AINs- 
WORTH read a paper “ On the Site of Capernaum, 
or Caphar Nahum.”—The writer pointed out 
that the error on the part of Josephus in calling 
the En (Spring) Kachal of the Jews, and 
“Round Fountain” of the Arabs, “ Fountain of 
Capernaum,” had led to two mistakes—1st, to the 
identification of the same spot with the Caper- 
naum of the New Testament by some; and, 
2ndly, to the unnecessary search after springs at 
other places, also identified with Capernaum, as 
the Fig-tree Spring, and the Mill Springs on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. Mr. Ainsworth 
pointed out that the Black Fish of the Nile, said 
by Josephus to be engendered in the spring—the 
Coracinus of Pliny—-was the Macropteronotus 
niger, common to most rivers in Syria and Egypt 
—the Shelbe of the Nile, and Kambari fish of 
Speke—that it bred in springs, rivulets, and shal- 
lows, and was caught with a hook fastened to a 
pole, whence the allusion in Matt. xvii. 27, “ cast 
an hook.’’ The actual Tel Hum was not, as Dr. 
Robinson read it, “the ruined heap of a herd of 
camels,” but the site of the Jewish Caphar 
Nahum, Kefar Nachum, and Kefar Tanchumin, 
the supposed burial-place of Nahum and of Tan- 
chum, and the Capernaum (as advocated by 
others) of the New Testament. The identity was 
established by the comparison of rabbinical and 
medieval notices with those of modern travellers, 
and with the facts of the case—only the fountain 
was not that of Capernaum of the Jewish his- 
torian. Mr. Ainsworth also pointed out that 
abeve Magdala were the caves, or sepulchral 
grottoes, called by the Rabbins Teliman and Tal- 
manutha, whence the Dalmanutha of Mark viii. 
10, as compared with Magdala of Matt. xv. 39. 

Society of Arts, Feb. 10. Lord Elcho, M.P., 
in the chair.—THE paper read was “On Fresco- 
Painting as a suitable mode of Mural Decoration,” © 
by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson.—The author 
began by referring to the Royal Commission on 
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Fine Arts, who determined twenty years ago in 
favour of the adoption of fresco-painting as a 


means of decorating the Houses of Parliament. 
The recommendation had been carried out, but 
the trial had not hitherto been a successful one, 
though in his (the author’s) opinion the hostile 
verdict against this form of art ought not to be 
considered as final. He then proceeded to discuss 
briefly the processes emp!syed in frescoes, and also 
upon the importance of using simple pigments. 





Institution of Civil Engineers, Jan. 19. J. R. 
McClean, President, in the chair.—TaHE discussion 
upon Mr. Heppel’s paper on “The Closing of 
Reclamation Banks” occupied the whole evening. 





Institute of British Architects, Feb. 15. Owen 
Jones, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—AFreR the ordi- 
nary business of the evening, the Hon. Secretary 
announced the result of the Voluntary Architec- 
tural Examination for 1864. In the class of 
proficiency the following are the names of the 
seven candidates who have passed the examina- 
tion:—Hubert James Austin, Richard Roskell 
Bayne, Wm. Venn Gough, Charles Hadfield, 
A.R.1.B.A., Robert Culver James, Alfred Jowers, 
Mortimer M. Linklater; and in the class of dis- 
tinction two candidates were also successful— 
viz., Richard Phéne Spiers, A.R.I.B.A., Robert 
Roskell Bayne. Mr. C. I’. Hayward presented 
to the meeting the reports of the Examiners, the 
Moderators, and of the Hon. Secretaries to the 
Council. He then read a memoir of the late Mr. 
Joseph Gwilt, by his son, Mr. Sebastian Gwilt, 
and afterwards a paper on Architectural Compe- 
titions, by Mr. Seddon, which elicited a short but 
animated discussion. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 29th. 

InsTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, at 7.—12, St. James’s Square. “‘On 
the Determination and Distribution of Profits:’’ Mr. J. 
H. Meikle. 

Lonpon InstitTvTION, at7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘On Dramatic 
Music :”’ Prof. Sterndale Bennett. 

Britisu Arcuitrects, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 

. “OnTIron:” Mr. Aitchison. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

Socirry or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. Cantor 
Lectures. ‘Iron and Brass: Mr. Burges. 

Mepicat, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
Lettsomian Lectures. 


TUESDAY, Mancu Ist. 


Roya Instrrvution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Animal 
Life:”’ Professor Marshall. 

Roya Coiiece or Surerons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
**On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :’’ 
Professor Huxley. 

Civit EnGInerrs, at 8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Sopwith’s Paper on “ The 

- Mont Cenis Tunnel.” 2 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 

mare. ‘*On the Origin of the Races of Man, with Refer- 
ence to the Theory of Natural Selection:”’ Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, F.L.S. 

MEDICAL AND CurruRGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 

Oxford Street. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2nd. 


Sociery or Ants, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi., “On the 
Verification of Olive Oil, by means of its Cohesion Figure :’’ 
a wat Tomlinson, Lecturer on Science at King’s College 

ool. 


PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17, Bloomsbury Square. 

Rovat Socrery or Lirerature, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place 
Trafalgar Square. “On the meaning of the words ‘ Unti 
Shiloh come,’ Gen. xlix. 10:” Rev. Professor Stanley 

Leathes, M.A. 


THURSDAY, Marca 3rd. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Animal 
Life: Professor Marshall. 

Royat Co.iiece or Suraeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :”’ 
Professor Huxley. 

Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘ Vegetable 
Chemistry :’”’ Professor Wanklyn. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Liyyean, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. “On the Identity of 
Pinus Pences of Macedonia with P. ercelsa of the Hima- 
laya:” Dr. Hooker. 2. “On the Double Cocoa-nut of the 
Seychelles Islands:” Mr.S. Ward. 3. “On the Fecunda- 
tion of Orchids, and their Morphology: Dr. H. Criger. 
4.*On a Peculiar Mode of Fructification in Chiony phe 
Carteri:’’ Rey. M. J. Berkeley. 

CuHemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. “On the Non-Metallic 
Impurities of Refined Copper :”” Professor Abel. 

Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “On the Spectra of 

ted s and Vapours, with especial regard to the 
t Spectra of the same Elementary Gaseous Sub- 
stance: Professor J. Pliicker and Mr. J. W. Hittorf. 


FRIDAY, Manca 4th, 


VE Rpptication ot Blecile Tolégeply to the brainy 
fe) ectric Telegraphy e an 
General Management of a Man-of- War :” Lieut. A. H. 
G » R.N. “Flexible Cofferdams for Cleaning and 
Repairing Ships Afloat :”” Capt. McKillop, R.N. 
ARCH DOLOGICAL InstiruTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 


Lonpvon Instr on i es " 
Be ITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. On Eco 


ms: :” Professor Bentley. 

HILOLOGICAL, at 8.— Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 
“On English Heterographers :”’ Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
Roya Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Strect. ‘On the 


Discrimination of i : ; : 
erties :° Professor @ebee Bodies by their Optical Pro 


a SATURDAY, Marcu 5th. 
NSTITUTION, at 3, — ‘ 
Metallic Elements: Prot con Tbemarie ~~ Te On the 


Rorau Cotiecr or SurGzons, at 4.—Lincoln’ ields 
- ~ and Classification of the Mammatiac 


ART. 


HUNT AND DYCE. 


Lo month of February 1864 will be remem- 
bered by the contemporaries of William 
Hunt and William Dyce as a time of mourning 
for the loss of two great British painters. Wil- 
liam Hunt died in the full possession of faculties 
strengthened by healthy exercise, at the ripe age 
of seventy-four ; in his case, the ripeness of his 
age signified the ripeness of his powers—his eye 
had lost none of its insight, his hand had not 
forgotten its cunning; and we mourn for him as 
though he had been cut off in his prime, like a 
noble tree full of sap laid low in its glory. The 
grave had not closed over his remains, when the 
sad intelligence of the death of William Dyce, 
at the age of fifty-seven, laid a heavy sorrow upon 
the hearts of his friends, and caused general regret 
for the premature decease of one whose chief 
works, those in which was hidden the fruition of 
his fame, are now left to be completed by other 
hands. 

It would be hard to name two painters the 
circumstances of whose lives, whose educations, 
and whose practice, differed more essentially than 
those of Hunt, the member and most distinguished 
exhibitor of the Old Water-Colour Society, and 
Dyce, the fresco-painter and Royal Academician. 
William Hunt was the son of a tin-plate worker 
in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, where he 
was born. In his small, ill-formed, and weakly 
body lay hidden the spark of a divine genius. 
The barriers opposed to his aspirations by the 
preiudices of the smithy were overcome by the 
resolution and intrepidity of a will possessed by 
one leading idea—a will gentle and tractable in all 
other things, but not to be thwarted in following 
the path which, however dark to others, was full 
of light for him. Strong minds are not subjected 
by the force of prejudices which have power to 
bind the weak; and William Hunt, the weakly 
boy, flung aside the barriers which seemed to close 
all the avenues of approach to an unknown world. 
The boy’s will conquered the father’s prejudices ; 
and, after a long struggle, in which the claims of 
smiths were, doubtless, well maintained against 
those of painters, the victory remained with the 
boy, who was allowed to enter upon a career of 
prospective beggary and starvation. Here was, at 
last, freedom ; and now fora starting-point. Young 
Hunt was fortunate in this respect. He was 
apprenticed to John Varley, one of the most 
experienced and accomplished, as he was one of 
the most liberal and unselfish, painters of his 
time; and from the date of his apprenticeship all 
real obstacles were removed, and he was free, 
under the best guidance, to follow the path 
he had marked out for himself, and in which 
he was destined to attain high eminence and 
to achieve a splendid reputation and considerable 
wealth. 

The life of William Dyce presents a singular 

contrast to that of Hunt. He was born, of well- 

conditioned parents, at Aberdeen, in the year 1806. 

No pains were spared to develop the good natural 

faculties with which he was gifted. He was edu- 

cated at the University in Aberdeen, and took his 
degree of M.A. at Marischal College in 1823. His 
predilection for art met with no hindrance; and 
he devoted himself to its pursuit, soon after 
quitting the university, first in Edinburgh, after- 
wards in London, but chiefly in Rome, which city 
he first visited in early youth, and where he sub- 
sequently resided for some years. Between his 
first and second visits to Italy, he studied in the 
schools of the Royal Academy. He was already 

a scholar, and was rapidly becoming a painter ; 

but his training and tastes as a scholar led him to 

adopt a style which has never been a popular one 
in England ; and it was not till the Competitive 

Exhibition in Westminster Hall, in 1844, that his 

great powers were fully admitted and appreciated. 

In the same year he exhibited in the Royal Aca- 

demy one of his finest works—“ Joash Shooting 

the Arrow of Deliverance ;” he was elected an 

Associate of the Royal Academy, and, by universal 

consent, took up the position, which he has never 

failed to maintain, of one of the first and most 
highly educated British painters that the century 
has produced. 

Although his oil-pictures—especially the one 

above mentioned, “The Meeting of Jacob and 

Rachel,” exhibited in 1856; “ The Madonna and 

Child,” exhibited in London and Manchester ; 

“St. John leading home the Mother of Jesus,” 

exhibited in 1860, and others of less note—were 

all remarkable for power of drawing and graceful 
expression, it was as a fresco-painter that Dyce 





manner told favourably in works where the ab- 
stract. qualities of art are all-important; where 
glory of colour, to which he never attained, is 
usually subordinated to the clear statement of the 
subject that has to be treated ; where the pretty 
is out of place and the picturesque is unbearable. 
Dycé’s frescoes exist at Osborne; in the Summer 
House at Buckingham Palace, wherein he painted 
one of the “Comus” series; in All Saints’ 
Church, of which he painted the chief compart- 
ment; and in the House of Lords, where his first 
cartoon, “The Baptism of Ethelbert,’ exhibited 
in Westminster Hall, was painted in fresco: here 
also his latest series of pictures, illustrating the 
story of King Arthur, and including the large 
work of “The King’s Court,’ was commenced 
and partially completed; the chief composition, 
unfortunately, remains unfinished. The cause 
which had so retarded the completion of the 
works which he had undertaken to perform was 
the illness to which he has failen a victim. The 
delay was the subject of sharp comment in the 
House of Commons, and the charge laid upon Dyce 
led to a correspondence last year, in which he 
vindicated his claim to a liberal construction of 
the terms of his engagement. When, at last, how- 
ever, the conviction came home to him that he 
was really too ill to continue his work, and that 
many months must elapse before he could hope to 
be at work again, he returned to the Commissioners 
the money which he had received in advance, in- 
demnifying himself only for the labour and pains 
he had hitherto-expended ; and, with the mental 
consciousness of present inability, which is more 
distressing than bodily pain, he resigned himself 
to inaction and to the advice of his medical at- 
tendant and friends. One of his last acts was the 
purchase of a picture, by a young and unknown 
artist, in the exhibition of the Royal Academy last 
year: an act by which he manifested his genuine 
appreciation of ability in others and his desire to 
encourage and help a young painter, at the time 
when seasonable help and encouragement may be 
of incalculable service to him. The hopes of his 
friends were not destined to be realised : William 
Dyce is no more amongst us, and his labours are 
left to be finished by other hands. May they be 
loving ones also, and faithfully fulfil the master’s 
work! 

How complete, at almost every point, is the con- 
trast between the circumstances and the lives of 
these two painters!—Dyce, well born, carefully 
nurtured, highly educated, no avenue closed to his 
inquiring spirit, with opportunities of travel, 
choice in his society, capable of great literary 
excellence, better versed in the various systems of 
art education, and of their effects upon the Conti- 
nent, than any other man of his time, and able to 
reduce them to a practicable scheme for the art 
education of England, learned in music, of which 
he was intensely fond, a scholar and a gentleman. 
That he became a painter was probably due rather 
to an early predilection than to a necessity of his 
nature : he succeeded by the force of his strong, 
natural, and highly cultivated powers, which would 
have carried him to the fore in any path that he 
might have chosen. 

But with Hunt the case was otherwise. To be 
an artist was a matter of life or deathtohim. He 
was born one already ; the art faculty burned in 
him with inextinguishable force, and cleared away 
all the obstacles which lay in his path. Obscurely 
born, ill-formed and sickly, barely educated, never 
courted, hardly cared for, except by those who 
knew his worth, retaining to the last the simple 
habits of his father’s house, unlearned in the ways 
of society, knowing little or nothing beyond the 
limited range of art within which he was to become 
& supreme master, conscious of power, but modest 
in its display, he trod the only path of life that 
was open to him: gathering new power at every 
step forward, receiving all his inspiration, gather- 
ing all his facts, from Nature, from whom he 
derived a power that enabled him to set forth at 
once the wonderful simplicity and the divine 
mystery that exist in common things. No painter 
of his time has been endowed with so marvellous 
an insight into the subtleties of colour ; and, al- 
though he was not a designer, and his pictures 
were always painted directly, and almost slavishly, 
from the objects before him, his perception of 
truth was so fine, and his colour so full and re- 
splendent, that under his treatment the most 
commonplace people and things were invested 
with an interest utterly new to us, which we should 
perhaps have been too proud to discover for our- 
selves, but which he, in his humility, had brought 
to light. We were but faintly beginning to ap- 
preciate and understand his genius when he was 
taken from us—one of the greatest artists of the 
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To compare the works of the two painters who 
have formed the subject of this article is obviously 
impossible. They do not admit of any compa- 
rison. A curious inquiry suggests itself to our 
minds in glancing at their lives; which is, how 
far the art-faculty which makes a man a great 
artist is independent of education in the general 
sense of the word. A special education is un- 
questionably requisite: beyond ‘this, the lives of 
many eminent painters would almost lead as to 
believe that no general culture would avail him 
much in his art. It is, of course, in the world’s 
eye, desirable that he should rather occupy the 
position of Dyce than that of Hunt ; but the state- 
ment that such a position would in any degree help 
to make him a better artist, it would be difficult 
to support by the instance of the two great artists 
whose loss we deplore; for, though it is not to be 
denied that the education and culture of Dyce’s 
intellect had something to do with his ex- 
cellence as a painter, yet it must also be con- 
ceded that similar advantages could hardly 
have added to Hunt’s glory, or increased his 
fame. 





ART NOTES. 





Tne private view of the Society of Female 
Artists will take place this day (Saturday) at their 
Gallery in Pall Mall. 

No more elections of Members or Associates 
will take place at the Royal Academy until the 
modifications proposed in the constitution of 
that body shall have been settled. 

Tunez Art-Union of London presents to each of 
its subscribers this year a copy of Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” illustrated with 20 plates 
designed by Mr. J. Noel Paton. 

The New Path, » New York art-journal, con- 
tains in the list of its contributors the names 
of writers of talent and “of serious conviction 
and independent thoughts,” according to the North 
American Review. 

A SALE of pictures, mounted and framed as 
water-colour drawings, took place at Messrs. 
Foster’s rooms in Pall Mall on Monday and Tues- 
day. Specimens by Landseer, Linnell, Stanfield, 
Callcott, and other modern artists were included 
in the sale. They were all cabinet pictures, and 
it is rumoured that they belong to a _ well- 
known dealer. The following, all out of the 
first day’s sale, which consisted of seventy-five 
pictures, and produced £3600, are quoted as 
samples of the collection and of the prices ob- 
tained. Lot 47, John Linnell, sen., “A View 
in Surrey,” 14} inches by 9, £231 ; lot 54, Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., “ View off the French Coast,’’ 14 
inches by 9, £147; lots 55 and 56, David Cox, 
“The Hayfield” (Vale of Conway), and “The 
Flock,”’ its pendant, 21 inches by 13, £249. 18s. ; 
lot 68, C. R. Leslic, R.A., “ Juliet’s Reverie,” 
12 inches by 10, £210; lot 71, Fred. Goodall, 
A.R.A., “The Babes in the Wood,’ 15? inches 
by 12, £152. 5s8.; lot 72, J. C. Hook, R.A, 
*“ Rustic Courtship,” 29} inches by 30, £404. 5s. ; 
lot 73, Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., “ The Sentinel,” 
23% inches by 17}, £252. 

THE sale of the late Mr.Lee Bridell’s pictures for 
the benefit of his widow will take place this day 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood’s rooms. 
The sale of Lord Lyndhurst’s pictures, including 
the celebrated family picture by his father, also takes 
place to-day at the same rooms. During the week 
the silver plate, the Lyndhurst objects of art and 
virtu, the furniture and miscellaneous effects have 
been disposed of. Amongst the plate was the fine 
old silver tea-kettle and stand which the Chancellor 
took some little pride in, with its trees and objects 
of the chase. It was bought by Mr. Tite for 
£47. 15s. 6d. The fine old rose-water dish, which 
many will remember, with vine-gatherers, richly 
chased, sold for £21; and the large eight-light 
ormolu candelabrum, which did duty in the centre 
of the table,.for £26. Amongst the porcelain ware 
a pair of Marcolini Dresden flower-pots, with 
goat’s-head handles, and exquisitely painted flowers 
and birds, sold for £26. 10s. ; a pair of old Nankin 
China jars and covers, forty-six inches high, very 
fine, for £120; and a pair of Oriental jars and 
covers, eighteen inches high, crimson ground, 
enamelled with flowers, birds, and insects in rich 
and brilliant colours, for £131. 5s.; a pair of Ori- 
ental deep blue bottles, richly ornamented in 
ormolu, of the time of Louis XIV., which formerly 
belonged to the Earl of Litchfield, sold for £75; 
a clock by Lieutaud, with enamelled dial, sur- 
mounted by a vase and festoons, and with trophy 
beneath, for £63; and a fine Louis XVI. secrétaire 
of inlaid woods, mounted with ormolu, with 
Brescia marble slabs, for £81. 18s. 








MUSIC. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON— 
NEW ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


‘Oe of the most prominent purposes of this 

Society, as announced by its founders, was 
that of providing an audience for new musical 
works of a kind requiring large means of execu- 
tion; and to the importance of this portion of 
the original programme the present managers of 
the Society seem to be fully alive. Other points 
of that programme have been very slackly pur- 
sued—so at least think a large number of the 
members—but the “ Orchestral Trials,” to which 
the Society devotes its surplus funds, are a sub- 
stantial benefit to the cause of music, the value of 
which is not to be lightly estimated. They give a 
direct encouragement to the exercise of whatever 
original genius there may exist among us. Whe- 
ther music is to be a progressive art or not, it is 
at least right that the principle of progress should 
have a chance of practical action given it. To 
secure this single desideratum would of itself have 
been ample justification for the existence of such 
a society, for there is no other point, perhaps, in 
which the help of some kind of organization is so 
indispensable. Private enterprise has proved 
itself adequate to supplying music in all its 
accepted forms as a marketable article of public 
enjoyment; individuals, as a rule, get up concerts 
and manage operas better than associations ;—but, 
without some kind of organization of those most 
interested in the matter, there would seem to be 
no means of testing the value of new works. The 
costliness of a preliminary trial is an inevitable 
difficulty in the way of this kind of art-production— 
a difficulty to which there is scarcely a parallel in 
other arts. It is no easy matter, for instance, for 
a young poet to get audiences for his verses ; but, 
if he spends fifty or a hundred pounds, he can at 
least publish his work. To a musician, on the 
other hand, such an outlay gives no more than 
what may be called a preliminary reading of his 
composition. If author or publisher had to give 
a fee of about this amount for the mere reading, or 
hearing read, every new work, the listof aspirants to 
literary fame would shrink to very small dimen- 
sions. To put aside, therefore, this formidable 
obstacle is to give a very material help to genuine 
artistic effort. It may be very true that no artificial 
stimulus can produce artistic power ; but the his- 
tory of art abounds with examples of the use of 
what goes by the more opprobrious name of patron- 
age. Even where genius exists in all the plenitude 
of ascertained power, its exercise depends very 
much on the degree in which its productions are 
asked for by either patron or publie. To the 
Esterhazys and Rasoumoffskys of another gene- 
ration we owe pieces which we should now think 
it a calamity to lose, and which, perhaps, would 
never have existed if they had not been ordered 
for the delectation of those peruked connoisseurs. 
Princely patrons had a way, it is true, of treating 
composers rather too much as they did their 
flunkies. Our advanced age has learnt to honour 
art more; it will be a pity if it falls behind in the 
simpler duties. The public has now to play the 
part of patron itself; but, before it can reward 
wisely, it must learn to listen patiently. If but 
the hundredth part of what it so listens to proves 
worth the keeping, the trouble, if it is trouble, 
will not have been thrown away. 

The most satisfactory sort of ‘ Orchestral 
Trial” would, of course, be that afforded by the 
repetition of new works, with full advantages of 
execution, side by side with recognised master- 
pieces. When we have a large public caring so 
much for the greater kinds of music that it can 
find real pleasure in listening to compositions of 
not the highest order—canenjoy, that is, the beauty 
of second-rate music—it may be possible to give 
new pieces a hearing in this way. If orchestral 
concerts came to be of daily or weekly occurrence, 
room might easily be found in every programme 
for some one new or unfamiliar work. Some- 
thing like this is the case at the “ Gewandhaus ” 
concerts in Leipsic, and at our own Crystal Palace 
onSaturdays. While waiting for the time when 
as much can be said of London proper, the plan 
a by the Musical Society seems as good as can 
be desired. The first of these “Trials” for the pre- 
sent year took place on Wednesday evening, when the 





| following new works were presented tothe Society :— 


.sseeedolph Gollmick, F. 


1, Symphony..... ‘ = 
. Menuetto. 


1, Allegro, 2. Andante con moto. 
4. Allegro Molto. 
_ _ (Conducted by the Composer.) 
. Overture in E......... (*“* Endymion”) Alice Mary Smith, L. A. 


Ra 8 A EE .G. A. Macfarren, F. 
oe J. Radcliffe 


Bridal Wreath”) .........B. Aguilar, F. 
. Overture to a Comedy........................2. Harold Thomas, F. 
6, Overture in A ............ pee a we 


Conductor............Mn. FRANK Moki, 
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The impression given by a single hearing of 
compositions so elaborate as these, rehearsed by a 
band of only half force in the stringed division, 
gives, of course, no materials for a complete judg- 
ment. The notice of one or two salient points, 
however, may not be out of place in a record of 
the performance. The reading of Mr. Gollmick’s 
symphony was an example of the familiar rule 
that composers are bad conductors of their own 
works. Mr. Mori’s steady and intelligible beat 
would have done the piece more justice. Of the 
four movements, the andante and minuet seemed to 
make the best impression. The first of these has 
a religious tone about it ; its opening is massive and 
solemn, and thecharacter is well kept up throughout 
the movement. Here, as in every piece played 
throughout the evening, one noticed the growing 
habit of giving prominence to the wind band, and 
especially to its wooden section. Inthe last move- 
ment, however, Mr. Gollmick has been but too 
liberal in the use ofthe brass. The opening of his 
allegro molto is rather violent than powerful. The 
Mendelssohnian influence, so universally dominant 
among our contemporaries, is traceable throughout 
the whole work; and nowhere more so than in the 
introduction of a softly-scored episode into the last 
movement, which recalls a like passage in the 
allegro of the “ Lobgesang” Symphony and a 
score ‘of similar ones, Miss Smith’s Overture 
seemed to make a more distinct impression upon 
the audience than any other piece played during 
the evening. The authoress is a young amature 
whose first attempt, it is said, at orchestral scoring 
was the symphony produced at one of last year’s 
“trials.” Ifthe ‘“ Endymion” is but a second essay, 
the significance of the work is greater in the way 
of promise than in that of result. It may safely 
be called a beautiful piece of music. Mendels- 
sohnic it is, of course, in manner—the very choice 
of subject would almost be an index to the style— 
but its melody and instrumentation are such as to 
testify to the possession of more than an imitative 
faculty. The opening passage, a cantabile given to 
the violoncellos, is happily imagined. The instru- 
mentation of the next bit of melody reveals a fond- 
ness for the staccato wind accompaniments, the 
use of which is so characteristic of Mendelssohn. 
This leads to the principal theme of the Overture, 
which is quite a delightful bit of tune, handled in 
a way which shows not only liveliness of fancy, 
but a genuine instinct of orchestral colouring, and 
a never-failing refinement of taste. The Council 
should try to make room for a few works such as 
this at their regular concerts. Mr. Macfarren’s 
flute concerto was brilliantly played by Mr. Rad- 
cliff. The spirited attempt to write a large work 
for a little instrument has resulted in a piece 
which should be a treasure to accomplished 
flutists. The cleverness, to mention only one of 
its good points, shown in adapting the accompani- 
ments to the peculiarities of the solo instrument, 
is striking enough to be obvious to the most 
unlearned listener. The presentation of three 
pieces so similar in form as the last three over- 
tures, in an unbroken series, was damaging to the 
effect of each individually. Mr. Barry’s seemed 
to show, if one may venture on a comparison, the 
most seriousness of intention, and the greatest 
resources of treatment. The style is less com- 

letely Mendelssohnic than that of Mr. Harold 

homas, though its opening with a passage for 
the brass band, repeated at the close, suggested a 
strong similarity to *‘ Ruy Blas,” and another 
phrase sounded very like a quotation from the 
adagio of the D minor P. F. concerto. But both 
of these works well deserve to be heard again, 
Notwithstanding their position in this programme, 
they were listened to with interest by the audience 
of Wednesday night, and received with applause 
which was more than conventional. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society gave a perform- 
ance of “Israel”? on the 19th inst. The solo 
singers were Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Madame Dolby, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Patey. The duet by the two latter gentlemen, 
“The Lord is a man of war,” and the war-song, 
“The enemy said” (Mr. Cummings), were encored. 
So was also, as is now the invariable rule, the 
“ Hailstone Chorus.” The Society sings “ Judas 
Maccabeeus” on the 11th inst. 

MDtuxez. ADELINA ParTT! is heard ofthis season, 
as last year, as captivating not only the Parisians, 
but Rossini, by her pretty singing. The pa- 
triarch lived many years, it is said, hearing no 
music whatever. He now gives soirées, at which 
Malle. Patti and other artists sing little pieces of 
his composition, 




























































_MONDAY.—Philharmonic Society’s First Concert, Hanover 
Square 
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Tae cast of “Faust” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has been changed during this week. Mr. Santley 
has been taking the part of Mephistopheles in place 
of Signor Marchesi, whose engagement has ended; 
and Mr. Swift has been acting as substitute for 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who is suffering from sore throat. 

Mr. S. 8S. Westey is understood to be a candi- 
date for the post of organist to Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. 
Pittman having given up the post. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison announce their 
benefits, upon the conclusion of their last season as 
managers of the English Opera, for the 12th and 
14th March respectively. 

Mr. Benepict’s “ Lily of Killarney” has at 
length come out at Berlin under the title of the 
“Rose of Erin.” The first representations are 
reported to have been so successful as to promise 
a “ run.” 

Stenor Srvori, who is now playing in Paris 
with his usual success, is announced to be coming 
to England on the 8th April. Herr Joachim is 
to be here on the 21st May. M. Vieuxtemps will 
play only twice more at the Popular Concerts 
after Monday next. 

Tur New Philharmonic Society, the body re- 
cently organized in connexion with the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, gave its first soirée last 
week at St. James’s Hall. 

Tuer Madrigal Society of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, lately gave a popular concert for the 
working classes in the Corn Exchange of the 
town: admission threepence. Every well-managed 
attempt of this kind helps to spread a love of the 
divine art among the people who have reason to 
enjoy it most. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows in reference 
to the choral practices of the Musical Society :— 
** Great dissatisfaction is felt among the 200 mem- 
bers of the Society who take part in these prac- 
tices, at the Council’s ill-judged reduction in the 
number of meetings, which are now held fort- 
nightly, instead of weekly as in previous seasons. 
This important alteration has been made on the 
alleged ground of economy, but it would seem to 
be hardly worth while, for the sake of a paltry 
saving of about £20 a year, to impair the efliciency 
of the choir (which | emana entirely on regular 
and frequent practice), and to render a large body 
of members discontented with the management of 
the Society. The choir were obliged to decline an 
invitation to sing at the last soirée, as they had not 
been able to have sufficient rehearsals.” 

Ir is understood that “ Mireille,” M. Gounod’s 
new opera, has been secured by Mr. Gye for his 
next Italian season at Covent Garden. 

WE notice that a considerable part of the 
library of the late Professor Taylor has passed 
into the collection of Mr. Whittingham of 
Leicester Square. Mr. Whittingham’s sale-cata- 
logues are well worth the trouble of looking over 
to all who care about old music. 

THE Stradivarius violin, which once belonged to 
a member of the Medici family, was sold by 
auction on Friday last at the Hétel de Drouet in 
Paris for 5745 francs. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
FEBRUARY 2th to MARCH Sth. 





, § p.m, 
Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—“ Elijah,” by the National Choral Society, 
Exeter Hall, 74 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covert Ganpvren (English), — “She Stoops to 
Conquer,”’ 


Her Masnsry’s, — To-night, “ Faust” (in English), 








THE DRAMA. 


MR. SOTHERN AS “BUNKUM MULLER,” 
&e., &e. 

M* SOTHERN returned to the Haymarket on 

Wednesday evening, apparently quite reco- 
vered from the effects of his Late accident, and was 
welcomed by acrammed and enthusiastic audience. 
The occasion was signalized by the production of 
a piece of prodigious eccentricity—not to say ab- 
surdity--in which he sustained the only visible 
character, with a success that sets at rest all ques- 
tion of his versatility. To those who are familiar 
with the sort of pieces popular at the Palais Royal 
aor fantastical vehicles constructed for the 

“movi urposes of Ravel or Levassor— 
“ Bunkum Muller ’ will not win any particular 


almost said threadbare—materials for rovoking a 
laugh cheaply. We have heard it stated that the 


idea of the piece came from Mr. Sothern himself, 
the working out of the design being left to Mr. T. 
H. Craven, the author of the “ Post Boy,” “ The 
Chimney Corner,” “ Miriam’s Crime,” and several 
other remarkably successful plays. We are sorry 
we cannot, in this instance, compliment Mr. 
Craven on his work, the fun of which is painfully 
forced, and, not unfrequently, coarsely suggestive. 
To Mr. Sothern’s acting none but the highest 
praise .is justly due. In spite of an irritating 
sense of the gratuitous extravagance foisted upon 
the character by the author, the audience watched 
the impersonation with a thoroughly aroused in- 
terest and admiration, and the great applause 
which greeted the actor on the fall of the curtain 
was as spontaneous as it was well deserved. The 
plot of “Bunkum Muller’? is a mere cobweb in 
texture, and only the chief personage in it appears 
on the stage, though other members of the 
dramatis persone take part in the dialogue through 
an open window or the panels of a room door. 
Mr. Bunkum Muller is an unappreciated dramatic 
author who, in an evil hour, while smarting under 
the sting of a supposed rejection by a young lady 
named Julia, has married a widow who, in point 
of shrewishness—so he declares—would hold her 
own in comparison with Xantippe of classical 
renown. Bunkum’s first appearance is made at 
a moment when he is escaping from this virago 
into the so-far secure shelter of his sanctum. It 
at once appears that the hen-pecked dramatist 
is highly enthusiastic of temperament, nervous, 
excitable, irritable, and the victim of an undying 
passion for the scornful Julia. Alone, locked (by 
his termagant wife) in the privacy of his own 
room, the window of which exactly faces that of 
the lost object of his adoration, he confides to a 
plaster bust of Shakespeare—to whom he is wont to 
look for more or less literal inspiration in the com- 
position of his unappreciated plays—thestory of his 
disappointments, amatory and theatrical, exciting 
himself to such a degree that, while referring 
to thoughts of suicide which had at times crossed 
his brain, he discharges a pistol through a pane 
of glass in his window. A shriek is heard over the 
way—the voice is Julia’s—he is a murderer— 
there is a commotion in the street—he sees himself 
dragged to prison—tried—-condemned—led out 
for execution! But after a storm—calm. The 
widow he had married in haste and detested at 
leisure turns out to have been no widow; a gentle- 
man who announces himself as Mr. Tickler 
claims her, and Bunkum, far from disputing his right, 
instantly and enthusiastically exclaims: “Take 
her,—Tickler!”’ Certain letters arrive by post, and 
complete the renovation of Bunkuwm’s fortunes; 
Julia’s brother, with whom he has been on extremely 
ill terms, sends kim an apology for some verbal 
injuries pronounced by him; a Chancery suit, in 
which the chances of the law seemed all against 
him, has been decided in his favour, and made 
him master of five thousand pounds; his great 
tragic play has been accepted by Mr. J. B. Buck- 
stone; and, to crown all, he discovers that he has 
misread Julia’s latest epistle, in which she had 
expressed herself favourably inclined to his suit 
instead of averse from it. The working out of 
this whimsical idea is effected by Mr. Sothern 
with an affluence of means, and such a ready and 
keen relish of the drollery of the various situations 
into which he is thrown at every turn, as to make 
us regret that the character of Bunkum Muller 
had not been kept within the pale of comedy, or, 
at least, of farce; had this been done, we have a 
firm belief that it would have been found to be 
infinitely more amusing. As it is, it can hardly 
fail to be greatly attractive through the extraor- 
dinary acting of Mr. Sothern, to which, as we 
have before said, none but the highest praise can 
fairly be given. 
The revival of “She Stoops to Conquer” at the 
Haymarket, and of Macklin’s “ Man of the World” 
at Drury Lane, has given us two agreeable pictures 
of the sort of comedies that delighted our grand- 
fathers, and—must we add ?—our grandmothers. 
If we were inclined to indulge in reflections, the 
impression left by the performance of these pieces 
might induce us to thank our stars that, whatever 
our stage may have lost, it has certainly gained in 
refinement and in general truthfulness to nature 
since the time when Goldsmith’s comedy was 
damned for being more natural than the comedies of 
his brother dramatists. Itis pleasant, however, to 
see these pieces performed now and then, especially 
by actors like Buckstone and Phelps, whom we 
may look upon as the last links between the 
legitimate school of the latter half of the last 
century and the modern style of acting —the most 
trustworthy representatives of the traditions of a 
nearly ne stage-practice. With Mr. Buck- 
stone, as far as we can see, the character of Tony 





Lumpkin must pass from the stage, and Mr. Phelps 
is undoubtedly the sole representative of Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant, On these grounds a very 
considerable interest always attaches to the per- 
formance of these characters by the actors named, 
and full audiences, at both houses, have assembled 
to enjoy the rare, though well-known treat. 

Another representative of the traditions of the 
stage is Mr. Shepherd of the Surrey, whose 
“ British Tar” carries us directly back to the days 
when the “nautical drama” held a place upon the 
English stage only second to the “ legitimate” in 
popularity with the mass of playgoers. Mr. T. P. 
Cooke was a sai/or—he represented types of him- 
self; and, as William or Long Tom Coffin, he found 
his real “‘sea legs” on the stage, in default of 
having a man-o’-war’s deck to stand upon. He 
was the perfect model of a “tar,” and with his 
retirement from the stage the nautical drama 
rapidly declined, and promises at no distant time 
to give up the ghost entirely. At present, what- 
ever of life remains to it is centred in the person of 
Mr. Shepherd, who, after his great prototype, is 
the very best representative of the blue-jacket of 
the days of Nelson left upon the stage. The last 
novelty produced at the Surrey is entitled ‘‘ Ashore 
and Afloat ;” and, to those who remember “ Black- 
Eyed Susan,” “The Pilot,” “My Poll and My 
Partner Joe,” and other triumphs of the nautical 
drama, we may give a notion of the new piece by 
saying that it is written in the vein of the old 
successful dramas ; but it must be said, in addi- 
tion, that it is wound up with an “ effect” sur- 
passing in exciting interest anything that we 
remember in any of the Coburg and Adelphi 
masterpieces. In the first act we are introduced 
into the midst of a Gloucestershire village, where 
a young fellow, Newton Barnard (Mr. Fernandez), 
is wrongfully accused of having murdered the 
father of his sweetheart Ruth Ringrose (Miss 
Pauncefort) ; finding his friend Newton in 
danger of being arrested, Hal Oakford (Mr. 
Shepherd) lays about him right and left, regard- 
less of the majesty of the law, and effects 
the safe retreat of his accused friend. Four 
years elapse, and the two Gloucestershire lads are 
found on board the Terrible man-o’-war some- 
where off Algiers, which famous stronghold is on 
the point of being bombarded by the British fleet. 
Betrayed by a terrible-looking corsair, whose ship 
has been captured, and who promises to introduce 
the two friends and a small party of their followers 
into the Dey’s palace, they are captured and con- 
demned to death; but, lo! in his native Glouces- 
tershire village, Hal had interposed to save an 
itinerant Arab rhubarb-seller from the rough 
handling of the country boors, and the masked 
executioner who is sent by the blood-thirsty Dey 
to strike ‘off his prisoners’ heads proves to be— 
“rhubarb himself!” The friends are set free by 
the grateful Arab, and take advantage of the local 
knowledge they have acquired to lead the British 
forces into the Algerine citadel-——Hal, of course, 
waving the Union Jack over the battered ruins 
and humbled defenders of the place—we may 
suppose, to save Lord Exmouth the trouble of per- 
forming that thoroughly English and altogether 
necessary ceremony. Once more on shore, the 
two friends go back to their village, Newton being 
obliged, however, to avoid recognition for fear of 
consequences. New dangers surround him, never- 
theless, and, but for the ever-ready assistance of 
Hal, it would go hard with him, his return having 
been discovered by the villain of the piece—a 
santtimonious hypocrite, capitally played by Mr. 
J. W. Ray—the real murderer, who has all along 
endeavoured to fasten the crime upon him, and 
who, as a last act of wickedness, persuades Ruth 
to let him lower her down the shaft of a deserted 
mine on pretext of conducting her to her lover. 
On reaching the bottom of the mine the betrayed 
girl finds that she is alone, and left to perish, 
There have been heavy rains in Gloucestershire 
for a long time past, and now there are unmis- 
takable indications that the old mine is about to 
be flooded with water. Barriers crash, and a 
cataract—a real cataract—bursts in upon the 
scene. There appears no hope of escape for the 
terror-stricken Ruth. Hope and Hal, however, 
descend together in a basket; the gallant sailor 
places the fainting girl in the frail conveyance, 
and shouts cheerily to be hoisted aloft. She is 
saved! No!—a beam falls, and further ascent is 
impossible. What is to be done? A slash with 
his sailor’s knife, the basket falls from beneath 
their feet, the two are left clinging to the bare 
rope by which they are being drawn upwards to 
the pit’s mouth!—and the curtain falls, amid 
wild applause, upon a ‘‘sensation” effect as 
cleverly managed and as thrilling as any ever 
produced upon the stage, 
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18s. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. ByT.B. Suaw. A New 
Edition, revised. Edited with Notes and Illustrations by 
Wm. Smiru, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, from 


Geological Evidences ; with Remarks on Theories of the 
Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir Cuartes LYELL, 
F.R.S. Third Edition, revised. ustrations, Svo., l4s, 


THE MUSIC OF THE MOST AN- 


‘CIENT NATIONS; particularly of the AssyRIAns, 
Eayptians, and Hesrews; with Special Reference to the 
Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. By Car. 
ENGEL, Illustrated, 8vo. [Next week, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 


STATEMENTS, 1853, 60, and 63; also his Spercnes on 
Tax-Bitxs, 1861, and Cuarirtizs, 1863. Svo., 10s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE: its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. 
Smiru, LL.D. Llustrations, Complete in Three Volumes, 
Medium 8vo. 105s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POET- 


ICAL WORKS, Published and Unpublished, of Lorp 
HoveutTon. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 
1863: the Relation between the Divine and Human Ele- 
ments in a Scripture. By Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L, 
Bvo, 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE 


BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. ByJ. Foster Kirx 
Portraits. Iwo Volumes. 8vo, 30a, 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINT: 


ING IN ITALY. Derived from Historical Researche 

as well as Inspection of the Works of Art in that Country. 
By J. A Crowe and G. B, Cavatcaseiix, Lllustrations. 
Two Volumes, 8vo, (Jn March, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
"price 6s., 8vo., cloth, Second Edition, 


AGHTEN’S PRINCIPLES OF 
MACN and MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished 
from the Principles and Precedents of the Same. By 
Sir WitL1aM MacnaGurTen, and edited with an Introduc- 
tion by the late Professor H. H. Witsoyn. This work is 
req as a Text book for the Indian Civil Service 
Examinations. 
Wixtiams and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
This Day is published, imperial Svo., cloth, price 21s., 


HITOPADESA: the Sanskrit Text, with 


a Grammatical Analysis, Alphabetically Arranged. By 

Francis JOHNSON, sometime Professor of Oriental Lan- 

gragee at the College of the Hon. East India Company at 
aileybury. Second Edition, revised and improved. 


Also, by the same Editor, in imperial 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
Second Edition of 


HITOPADESA, Literally Translated from 


the ORIGINAL into ENGLISH, for the use of the 
Sanskrit Student. k 

This Translation is so printed uniformly with the Text that 
the two may be bound together, with Text and ‘l'ranslation 
opposite to each other, page for page. 

Printed by Srepuex Austin, at Hertford; and sold in 
London by W. H. ALLEN & Co., Waterloo Piace ; LonamMay 
& Co., Paternoster Row; and WituiAmMs and Noreare, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Edinburgh: WILLIAMs 
and NorGartE, 20, South Frederick Street. 


Lately published, price 15s., imperial ‘RDEN 


THE GULISTAN (ROSE-GARDEN) of 
SHAIK SA’DE of SHIRAZ. A New Edition, with 
Vocabulary. By Francis Jounson, sometime Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the College of the Hon, East 
India Company at Haileybury. , 

“An extremely beautiful edition of the Persian text of 
Sadi’s Gulistin. Besides a very complete Vocabulary, in 
which every Persian word is accompanied by its transcription 
in European characters, two very important Appendixes are 
oven one ge of a literal translation of the many 

bic passages which are found scattered through the 

Gulistdn, the other being an analysis by Dr. Duncan Forbes 

all the Persian metres occurring in the first book,’’—IZome 
and Foreign Review. 

Printed by SrerpHen Austin, at Hertford; and sold in 
London by W. H. AutiLeN & Co., Waterloo Place; Lonaman 
& Co., Paternoster Row; and Witiiams and Noreare, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Edinburgh: WILLIAMs 
and Noreare, 20, South Frederick Street. 











In the Press, in One Vol., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 


PRE-HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY; or, 


Essays on the Primitive Condition of Man, in Europe and 
America. By Joun Luspock, Esq., F.R.S., President of 
the Ethnological Society. 

Wituiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


This Day is published, royal 4to. cl. (with 166 Plates), price 258.+ 
OBSERVATIONS of the SPOTS on the 


‘SUN, from November 9, 1858, to March, 21, 1861, made at 
the Redhill Observatory. By R. C. Carniveron, F.R.S. 


Also, price Is., 


+] 

MR. CARRINGTON'S POCKET MAPS, 
TERRESTRIAL and CELESTIAL. (In these Maps 
the equatorial regions are exhibited continuously as on 
a globe, by doubling down alternately the polar sections 
on the right.) 


Wiuiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Price 6s., 8vo., cloth, with Woodcut Lllustrations, 


EVIDENCE as to MAN’S PLACE in 
NATURE: or, Essays on—1. The Natural History of the 
Man-like Apes; 2. The Relations of Man to the Lower 
Animals; 3. On Some Fossil Remains of Man. By T. H. 
Hux.ey, F.R.S. 


Now Complete, in Three Volumes, 8vo., with Index, price 
Two Guineas, 


An INTRODUCTION to the OLD TES.- 
TAMENT, Critical, Historical and Theological: contain- 
ing a Discussion of the most important Questions 
be gneing to the several Books. By Samuvet Davipson, 


“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the matured 
eee of a vigorous, well stored, and unbiassed mind, 
ous only to ascertain and declare the truth.”—Atheneum, 


—_—-- —-—_——— 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S SECOND 
ESSives SERIES OF 
Just published, price 10s., 8vo., cloth, 


ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Specu- 


lative. (Second Series.) By Hersertr Spence 
of “ Social Statics,” “ First Principles,” “The *Princinlos 
of Psychology,” &c. 


By the same, price 16s., 8vo., cloth, 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S SYSTEM of 


PHILOSOPHY. Vol.I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
Price 7s. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, 


Cr ANALOGY QhuptHOUGET | and 


., NEALE, M.A. 
A work of no common pretension. It is characterized b 
ty and forcible expression, and evinces the fruit of varie 
careful reading.”’—British Quarterly Review, 


Price 10s, 6d., post 8vo., cloth, 


The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTE- 
CEDENTS : a Review of the History and Present Con- 
dition of Modern Theology. By R. W. Macxay, M.A. 
Author of * The | the y 
the History of Christianity,” &c. 

Wittiams and Norcars, London and Edinburgh. 


CELTIC 


Price 10s., 8vo., cloth, 
of Dr. H. Esex, with an Introduction on the Roots, 


STUDIES. From the German 
ives, and on Case-Endings of Nouns 
in the European 

Ph.D., M.R.LA., &€, . By W. a SuLLIVAN, 


DIEZ .F INTRODUCTION 10 THE 


lated by C. B. Caray, HANCE LANGUAGES, Trans- 
Witiiams and Noreare, 1 
London ; and 20, South Fredeset since coven — 


ntellect,” “ A Sketch of 








TERCENTENARY 


EDITION. 


Will be ready immediately, demy 8vo., cloth, with Steel Portrait, price 5s., 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


FROM THE TEXT OF JOHNSON, STEEVENS, AND REED. 
With Biographical Sketch by MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


*,* This Edition will be printed in a beautiful new type cast for the purpose, and 
will be the CHEAPEST and BEST Prorie’s Epition of the Complete Works of Shakespeare 


ver published. 





EDINBURGH: 


WILLIAM P., 


NIMMO. 


SoLp BY ALL BooKSELLERS. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE EARL 
OF YARBOROUGH. 


Now Ready, in One Volume, post Svo., price 12s., 
HUN TING TOURS. 
By ‘* CECIL.” 
fllustrated by E. Corser. 


London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., ° 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many te 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the seal object of these 
—— lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
os recalls the era of Luther,’”’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 

864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with pees 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.” 
—National Review, for October, 1863. 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poesy, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

lished the previous productions of M. Renan, and placed 

im in the first rank of living writers.”—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


London: Triizner & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 


An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
ye ny days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical 

ournal, 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





A New EpirTi0on, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


** A work of reference, such as is needed in every industrial 
establishment,’’—T'he J'imes. 


In feap., half-bound, 7s, 6d., 


A Dictionary of Trade Products, 


COMMERCIAL,MANUFACTURING, ANDTECHNICAL 
TERMS, with a Definition of the Moneys, Weights and 
Measures of all Countries. Reduced tothe British Standard, 
By P. L. Simmonps, F.R.G.S., F.S.S. 
Rovtieper, WARNE, and RoutLepaee, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





COMPLETE EDITION OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


In Two Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s., 


What will He do with it? 


the Right. Hon. Sir E. Butwer Lytrown, Bart., M.P. 


By 


Also uniform, 


Two Vols., 8s. 
Tue Last Days oF PompeEtl, 
* . 1 


3a. Od, 

Rienzi. 3s. 6d. 

Paut CuiirrorpD. 3s. 6d. 
PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, 23, 
Tue DisowNED. 3s.6d, 
ALICE. 3s. 6d. 

ZANONI. 3s. 6d, 

LUCRETIA, 48, 


My Nove, 
HAROLD. 48. 
PELHAM. 3s. 6d. 
EuvGenrE ARAM. 3s. 6d. 
Tue LAST OF THE BAROons, 58. 
GODOLPHIN. 3s. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 48. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS,. 38.6d. 
DEVEREUX. 3s. 6d. 
LEILA. 28. 
Tue Cax'rons, 4s. 





To be followed by 
A SrranGe Story. 48. 


This Edition, admirably suited for private and public 
libraries, is uniformly printed in crown 8vo., on superior 
paper, and bound in cloth gilt; each volume is embellished 
with an Illustration. 


RovutTLepGe, WARNE, and Rovut.Lepae, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





Crown 8vo., half-bound, 950 pp., 12s. 6d., 


The Manual of Dates. A Dic- 


TIONARY OF REFERENCE to all the Most Important 
Events in the History of Mankind to be found in Authentic 
Records. By Grorce H. TowNnsEND. 
‘“‘This work is much more comprehensive and complete 
than Haydn’s Dictionary.’’—Odserver. 
RovutTLepGe, WARNE, and Rovtr.LepGe, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo., half-bound, 960 pp., 7s. 6d., 


The Standard Pronouncing Dic- 


TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Based on 
the Labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, Richardson, 
Craig, Goodrich, and other eminent lexicographers, com- 
prising many thousand new words which modern literature, 
science, art, and fashion have called into existence. 


RovuTLEDGE, WARNE, and Rovtieace, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


The Danish Succession. With a 


Genealogical Chart and Map, showing the Claims which the 
Czar may renew on Certain Portions of_the Duchies of 
Schleswig and of Holsteinin the event of the Dismemberment 
of the Danish Monarchy. 


Macm1Ltutan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





CGUVRES COMPLETES 
W. S HA K ES PEAR E., 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIECES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SEPAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES, 





PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINB, 18, 
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NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “TWICE LOST.” 





Just ready, in Two Volumes, feap., 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL: A Tale. 


By 8S. M., AurHor or ‘*‘ TWICE LOST,” &c., &., &e. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & 


Cco., 1, 


AMEN CORNER. 


a 





18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TOANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duke or Mancuester. Three Vols., 8vo. Fine 
Portraits. 30s. 

*“*The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these 
family papers. In them will be found something new about 
many men and women in whom the reader can never cease 
to feel an interest,’’—Atheneum., 

“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matter is here collected from sources which are 
not within every body’s reach.’’— Times. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by His Journaland Correspondence. By Mrs. 
OuipHANT. New and cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. [March 4. 


A YOUNG ARTIST’S LIFE. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


“This story of the career of a young artist, very singularly 
* gifted, is told in an admirable manner. A more interesting 
narrative we have seldom read,’’—Observer. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Vols. 2ls. 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Matron. Two Vols. 
** A book that ought to be widely read.” —Ezaminer. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864. Under the especial yuironape of Her MaJeEsty, 

and Corrected by the Nosixuiry. Thirty-third Edition, 

with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, 
“The best peerage and baronetage,’’— Messenger. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great Transi- 


tion. Edited by Wiit1am HowitTr. Three Volumes. 
** Since Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom,’ we have had no tale of 
a similar nature—so true, so life-like, till the present publica- 
tion of ‘ Peculiar.’ ’’—Observer. 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of ‘‘John 


and I.’’ Three Volumes, 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


*“** Wildfire’ will undoubtedly add to Mr. Thornbury’s 
reputation. The reader seems to live and move among the 
characters of the book, so vivid is the interest.’’—Post. 


A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the Author 
of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Vols, 
“* A good novel, remarkably clever.’’—Press. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. Murray. 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. Three Volumes. 
“A clever and genuine book.” —Evraminer. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of ‘The 


Saxon in Ireland.”” Three Volumes. [Just ready. 








This day, in 8vo., price l5s., cloth lettered, 


Ten Months in the Figi Islands. 


By Mrs. Smuytue. With an INTRODUCTION and AP- 

PENDIX by Colonel W. J. Smyrue, Royal Artillery, late 

H. M. Commissioner to Figi. Illustrated by Chromo-litho- 
phs and Woodcuts from Sketches made on the Spot. 
ith Maps by Arrowsmith. 


Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London: Joun Henry and 
JAMES PARKER. 





This day, in 8vo., price 6d. ; by post 7d., 


‘ 
England, Denmark, and Germany. 
By 8. E. B. Bouverie Pusey. 
London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 377, Strand. 
N R r, : : . “ . : . 
OF BOhatacter, pot Cro. an meen’ Trish 
The Empire. A Series of Letters 


ublished in the Daily News, 1862, 1863. By GoLpwin SMITH 
M.A., Regus Professor of Modern History in the University 





Also, by the Same Author, 
Second Edition, post 8vo., price 1s., by post, Is. 1d., 


AN INAUGURAL LE . 
MDCCCLIX. CTURE DELIVERED NOY. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and Janes PARKER. 





NOTICE :—WNev . 








CHEAP EDITION. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S 
NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 


In Twelve Monthly Parts, One Shilling each. MDlustrated 
with Portraits, Engraved on Steel. Nine Parts are Published, 
forming Three Vols., price 4s, in cloth, 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
I. SALEM CHAPEL. One Volume, 5s. 
II. THE RECTOR, and THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 4s, 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


BELLA DONNA; 


Or, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME, 


** Jenny, the apotheosis of pretty plumpness, is the central 
figure of this story. Mr. Dyce possesses rare power. This is 
one of the most successful novels of the season.’’—Spectator. 


“This story of Jenny Bell is told with much cleverness 
by the lightest of touches.’’—Ezaminer. 


“‘A remarkable novel and worthy of admiration. Some of 
the chapters are in the very best style of novel writing. The 
author’s power of evolving and depicting character is rare.”’— 
READER. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


MR. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S NEW NOVEL. 


WYLDER’S HAND. 
By the Author of “‘The House by the Churchyard,” 
Is ready at every Library. 
RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


MEADOWLEIGH. 


The New Story by the Author of *‘ The Ladies of Bever 
Hollow. 


“‘This story possesses very remarkable merits. The history 
of the valetudinarian vindex is deliciously told.’’—Spectator, 


RicHarD Bent.ey, New Burlington Street. 








MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 





In demy 8vo., with Portrait ard Maps, Vol. IV., 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Br THOMAS CARLYLE. 
[ This day. 
CuapmMan & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


The First German Book: on the 


Plan of “‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.”’ By the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; an FRADERSDORFF, 
Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Fifth Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

This work (onthesame plan | ledge of the idioms of the 
as ‘“‘Henry’s First Latin | language, and acquires an 
Book"’) is at once a Gram- | extensive Vocabulary. It is 
mar, Exercise, and Constru- | intended especially for Classi- 
ing Book: the Pupil is led by | cal Schools. 
easy steps to gain a fair know- | 

KEY to the Exercises. By Dr. Frapersporrr. Third 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

the 


A Reading Companion to 


FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the 
best Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By 
the Same Ep:tors. Second Edition, 4s. 

Book: a 


The Second German 


Syntax, and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading- 
Lessons and Exercises, Edited by Dr. Frapersporrr. 68. 6d, 


KEY to the Second German Book. Is. 


The First French Book: on the 


same Plan as the First German Book. By the Rey. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d, 


P a hel to the Exercises. By M. Detitir. Third Edition, 
Rf, . 


Rrvtyetonrs, London and Oxford. 


Cooke, are published this day, and an immediate supply may | 
be obtained at all the Libraries.—London : Sampson Low, } 
Son, and Marston, 14, Ludgute Hill. 
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NOTICE.—Signor PIEROTTI'S “JERU- 
SALEM EXPLORED,” with upwards of 100 Dlustra- 
tions, is now ready, in two vols., price Five Guineas. 

London: Brxu and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Now publishing, in small feap. 8vo., 
BELL AND DALDY’S 


IR SERIES OF STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

Messrs. BELL and DALDY, having been favoured with 
many requests that their Pocket Volumes should be issued in 
a larger size, so as to be more suitable for Presents and School 
Prizes, have determined upon printing new editions, in ac- 
cordance with these suggestions, 

They will be issued under the general title of “‘ Elzevir 
Series,”’ to distinguish them from their other collections. 
This general title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in 
which they will be prepared, that is to say, with the greatest 

ssible accuracy as regards text, and the highest degree of 
uty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They will be printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, 
with rich margins, and will be issued in tasteful binding, at 
prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. . i 

Most of the volumes already published in the “ Pocket 
Volumes,” will be issued in this series, and others of asimilar 
character will be added. Many of them will contain a highly- 
finished Portrait, or other Illustration. 

BURNS’ POEMS. Price 4s. 6d. : Ready. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Carefully edited by Tuomas 





KeicaTuey, Esq. Vol. I. [Shortly. 
This edition will be completed in six volumes before the end 
of the year. 
WALTON’S LIVES. [Shortly. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Preparing. 
WALTON’S ANGLER, Preparing. 


And others. 
London: BELL and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 


Crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES; or, The Rise of the American 
Constitution. By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
author of “‘ Teuton,” a Poem, and “‘ Frederick Lucas,” a 
Biography. 

“Mr. Riethmiiller has done a service to all who care to get 
a clear notion of one of the greatest events in modern be enn 
by writing the life of Hamilton in a short, clear, and interest- 
ing way. The materials are put together with a good deal of 
literary skill, and in an amusing form. The book is all tothe 
point, and contains hardly anything which the reader feels 
inclined to skip.”’"—Suturday Review, 

““Mr. Riethmiiller has produced an interesting biography 
of a man in every way worthy to be better known than he is 
in England. He has judiciously compressed his materials, 
and tells us what we care to hear, without entering upon 
details of American politics. He has a strong sympathy with 
his hero, and makes the reader thoroughly feel and under- 
stand his many great qualities.’’—London Review. 

“The ry of Hamilton’s varied life; his labours in the 
field and in the council; his influence and his disinterested- 
ness, are interwoven with the history of the Republic and 
the Rise of the Constitution, and are narrated by Mr. Rieth- 
miiller in a pleasing and graceful style.’’—Notes and Queries, 


London: Bett and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


AXEL. A Poem. Translated from the 


Swedish. By the Rev. R. Muckuestrong, M.A., Rector 
of Dinedor, Herefordshire, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester-College, Oxford. 


Also, by the same Author, crown Svo., price 7s, 6d, 


THE FRITHIOF SAGA. A Poem. Trans- 


lated from the Norwegian. 
London: Beuut and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 


First Series, SeventH Epition, Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide 


ANNE PROCTER. 
Also, the Stconp Series, Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


**Some of the poems here published must and wil/ take rank 
among the most complete and gentlest poems which we owe to 
women... . The sternest lover of English poetry will not 
disdain to place these volumes on his shelves.” —Athenwum, 

“It is, perhaps, one of the chief merits of our authoress, 
that while there is in each poem a thought worth em 
in verse, a first reading will always bring that thought per- 
spicuously before our minds. The ideas themselves are often 
very pure, beautiful, and ee! poetic.” —Literary Gazette. 

** Miss Procter, Barry Cornwall's daughter, has ady won 
favour with the public. A fine feeling for the art of poetry, 
carried through the subject into every portion of the execu- 
tion.’’—Spectator. ’ 

** Prove the possession of exquisite taste and a ag og 
siderable amount of literary skill. The volumes are of 
very graceful compositions.’’—Critic. 

“Touching and pathetic. . . . Sweet even in its sweetness.” 
—Guardian, 

a Rich in beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed.”— 
Museum. 
London: Brut and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 


BY WILLIAM G. T. BARTER, ESQ. 


2. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Literally 
rendered in Spenserian Stanza, With Preface and Notes. 
Re-issue, Svo. 148s. 


HOMER AND ENGLISH METRE. An 


Essay on the Translat ing of the Iliad and Odyssey. With 
a Literal Rendering in the Spenserian Stanza of the First 
Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. Crown 
Svo, Ga. Gd. 


3. 
LIFE, LAW, AND LITERATURE: 








Duty to Society—Childhood—Legend and Lancuace—On 
Literal Translation in Learning a Language—How to 
Make a Lawyer—On Dramatic Entertainments—Humour 
in its Relation to the Poet. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


4. 
THF ADVENTURES OF A SUMMER 


EVE, and other Poems, Feap.8vo. 6s. 
London: Beit and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 
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The - Anthropological Review, 
AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
No. IV, FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER. 


By Dr, Pruyer Bey. 

POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE, 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES, 

NOTES ON SCALPING, By R. F. Burron. 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK, 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON, containing Papers by C. Carter Blake, 

E. Roberts and Professor Busk, Capt. E. Jacob, 

Dr, James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A. Bryson, Dr. F.R. 

Fairbank, Count O. Reiclenbach; Report of General 
Meeting of Society; President’s Annual Address. 


London; Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record, 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest Protestant Christians, 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 
pon and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 

always presented from a Christian stand-point. 

8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 

lusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 
to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 


, 
subjects. 
TERMS. 
» Rs, 12 per annum. + 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries, The 
same uced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem., 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the rate 
of Lanna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

Inte Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
Names to Messrs, Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 

Ras OBsERVER, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; orto Messrs. 

RipNeR & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 


The Transactions of the Ento- 


MOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Vol.I. PartI, With five Plates, 


. CoNTENTS :— 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 
BYE-LAWS. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS, 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

ON THE GALL-MAKING COCCIDA OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES, By H. L. Scuranper, Esq. 
DESCRIPTION OF TWENTY NEW SPECIES OF 
COLEOPTERA, Belonging to the Families Cicindelidz 
oe Cetoniide. By Wititiam Mac Laay, Jun., Esq., 


DESCRIPTION OF TWENTY NEW SPECIES OF 
ee aes. By Wi.iiam Mac Leay, Jun., Esq., 


DESCRIPTION OF AN OVO-VIVIPAROUS MOTH OF 
HE GENUS pans. By the Hon, A. W. Scort, 


ON THE PSELAPHIDA OF AUSTR , : 
R. L. Kiva, B.A. poeethe, By Rev 


ON THE SCARITIDAZ OF NEW HOLLAND. By Wi:- 
wiaAm Mac Leay, Jun., Esq., M.L.A. 


London : Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGs.) 
No, X.—DECEMBER, 1563. 
ConrTENTS: 


1. ASeue ; Chaps, [X., X., XI. | 6. Mopern 

2. Tux FLEvR-peE-LIs, at Port ridge. 

7. Tae Lesson oF THE Bar- 
RICADES, 











‘ 





Ports : — Cole- 


Royal, 
8. Tue Parrior, 
4. Ernics or CoLonisaTion. | 8. Monruty Literary Re- 
5. On Grartinae. By OD. VIEW. 

Hay. 9. New ZEALAND Army List, 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. CreiguTon and 
A. ScALEs, Queen Street 


Now Ready, price 1s. 6d,, 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


ConTENTS 
Of the Number for February :— 


GENIUS. By J. BrownLer Brown. 

MY BROTHER AND I. By J. T. Troveriner. 

A HALF-LIFE, AND HALF A LIFE, By Miss E. H. 
APPLETON. 

ON THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE. By J. 
Eutor Casor 


SNOW. by Mrs. ELIZABETH AKERS. 
HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. By Harriet Beecuer 


THE CONVULSIONISTS OF ST. MEDARD. By Rozerr 
ALE Owen, 


GLACIAL PERIOD. Syne, 

OD. By Louis Acassiz. 

BRYANT. By Groncx 8. Hittarp. 

ANERSLSY BALL AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By 


THE LAST CHARGE. By Ourver WewpeLt Houues. 
NORTHERN INVASIONS. By Epwarp Evererr HALe 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
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27 FEBRUARY, 1864. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











SECOND LIST. 








Proceedings of the Entomological 
SOCIETY of PHILADELPHIA. Vol. 2, No.3. OCTOBER 
—DECEMBER, 1863, (Quarterly.) 

ConTENTS :— 


I. OBSERVATIONS on CERTAIN N, A. NEUROP- 
TERA. By H. Hacgsn, M.D., of Koenigsberg, 
Prussia. Transiated from the Original Frenc 
M.S., and published by permission of the Author. 
With Notes and Descriptions of about Twenty New 
1 ae 'F — of Pseudoneuroptera. By Bens. D. 
Watsn, M.A. 

II, ADDITIONS to the CATALOGUE of U. 8S. LEPI- 
DOPTERA. No.5, By Ava. R. Grore, 

III. DESCRIPTION of a SUPPOSED NEW GENUS 
and SPECIES of SATURNIIDZ from the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By C.A. Buake. 

IV. ON the NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES of the 
GENUS NOMADA. By E, T. Cresson. 

V. DESCRIPTION of a FEW SUPPOSED NEW 
SPECIES of NORTH AMERICAN COLEOP- 
TERA. sy James H. B. BLAnp. 

VI. DESCRIPTION of SEVERAL SUPPOSED NEW 
SPECIES of CYNIPS. With Remarks on the 
Formation of Certain Galls. By H. F. Basserr. 

VII, DESCRIPTION of NORTH AMERICAN LEPI- 
DOPTERA. No.i. By Ava. R. Grors. 

VIII. NOTES on CENTRAL AMERICAN LEPIDOP- 
TERA. With Description of New Species. No. 2. 
By Tryon REAKIRT, 
IX. HEMIPTEROLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS, No. 
2, By.P. R. UnLER. 


London: Triizner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready 
For JANUARY, 1864, ° 


The Biblical Repertory and 


PRINCETON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by 
CHARLES Hoper, D.D. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. The UNION of CHURCH and STATE. 
II. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. 


III. The LATE REV. JAMES HOGE, D.D. 
IV. CAN GOD BE KNOWN? 
Vv. SHEDD’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Triisner & Co., American Literary Agency, 60, Paternoster 
Row, London, 





Now ready, 
For DECEMBER, 1863, 


The American Quarterly Journal 
OF EDUCATION, Edited by Henry Barnarp, LL.D. 


CONTENTS ¢ 


. UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
WEST POINT. 

. ALDEN PARTRIDGE, With Portrait, 

MILITARY SYSTEM AND EDUCATION IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

. STAFF SCHOOL IN SYSTEM OF MILITARY 
EDUCATION, 

. THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 

. HISTORY OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


‘ er, AS THEY WERE SIXTY YEARS 
NORMAL SCHOOLS OR TEACHERS’ SEMI- 
NARIES. 


IX. FRANCIS WAYLAND. : 
X. INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION—ITS OBJECT 
AND METHODS. 


XI. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
INDEX TO VOLUME XIILI., or New Series, Vol. III. 


London: Triipner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, 
For FEBRUARY, 1864, 


The Knickerbocker Monthly: A 


National Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, Politics, and 
Society. Edited by Kinanan CoRNWALLIS. 
CoNTENTs : 
I. SERMONS BY A NON-REVEREND, 
Il WOMANHOOD’S CROWN. 
III. THE BLUE OVERCOAT. 
IV. THE DEAD HEART. 
V. THE RESTORATIVE PRINCIPLE IN NATURE. 
VI. AN ORIENTAL POET. 
VII. ENTOMOLOGICAL PINS. 
VIII. A VOLUNTEER’S STORY. 
IX, ICARUS. 
X. A PERSIAN STORY. 
XI. THE CRAYON PORTRAIT. 
XII. BREAKING HEARTS. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LITERATURE. 
MUSIC. 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


London: Triisner & Co., American Lite Ageficy 
60, Paternoster Row. spi ; 
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Now Ready, Part XL., 


The Rebellion Record: A Diary 
of American Events, 1860—64, Edited by Franx Moore. 
In three Divisions, viz. :— 
I, DIARY OF VERIFIED OCCURRENCES, 


II, DOCUMENTS, NARRATIVES, &c. 
IiI, POETRY, ANECDOTES, AND INCIDENTS. 


London: Triinpner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready. 
For JANUARY, 1864, 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and 
COMMERCIAL MONTHLY REVIEW. Edited by 
Wim B. Dana, 

CONTENTS, 


I, PROSPECTS of IRELAND. 

II. UNITED STATES’ BANKS and PAPER CUR- 
RENCY vy. STATE BANKS and the SUB- 
TREASURY. 

Ill. A NATIONAL CURRENCY. By A. K. Sueparp, 

IV. COMMERCIAL LAW. No.9, AGENCY, 

V. COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 

JOURNAL of BANKING CURRENCY and FI- 
NANCE, 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS, 

THE BOOK TRADE, 


London: Triipner & Co, American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 





American Journal of Science and 
ARTS, FOR JANUARY, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, by Professor 
ALEXIs PERREY. 
Il THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CEPHALIZATION, 
By James D, Dana.—No, II, Classification of In- 
sects. 
Ill, ON FOSSIL INSECTS FROM THE CARBONI. 
FEROUS FORMATION IN ILLINOIS, By 
James D. Dana. 
IV, THE DENSITY, ROTATION, AND RELATIVE 
AGE OF THE PLANETS. By Professor Gus- 
Tavus Hinricus, Iowa State University. 
V. RESEARCHES ON THE PLATINUM METALS. 
By Woxcort Gigzss, M.D, 
VI. TUBULARIA NOT PARTHENOGENOUS. By 
Professor Henry JAMES CLARK, 
VII. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
LABORATORY OF YALE COLLEGE,—No, VI. 
On Tephroite, By Gro. J. Brus. 
VIII. CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
ACID TARTRATES OF CASSIA AND RU- 
BIDIA. By Jostan P. Cooxe, Junr. 


IX, GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, No. X1IX.—Speke and 
Grant’s Exploration of the Sources of the Nile, 75.— 
Unger’s Scientific Results of a Tour in Greece and 
the Ionian Islands, 79.—Guyot’s rhysicel Wall Maps 
of the Continents, 80.—Professor itney on the 
highest Mountains of the United States and of 
North America, 81.—Professor J . Whitney’s 
Survey of ye i Maps, 82.— Recent 
Australian Explorations; Explorations from Ade- 
laide across the Continent of Australia. By J. 
McDova tt Srvart, 84.—Exploration of the Interior 
of Australia. By Mr. Lanpsroroven, &5.—Explo- 
rations in the Interior of Australia by the Burke 
Relief Expedition, under Mr. J. M’Kinlay, 86.— 
Dr. Livingstone’s recent Exploration of the Niassa 
Lake, 87.—Exploration of the River Mey = in the 
Argentine. Confederation—Mr. Porter C, Buss, 88. 


X. REVIEW OF HOLBROOK’S ICHTHYOLOGY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
XI. U. 8S. COAST SURVEY REPORTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1861 and 1862. 
XII. PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES— 
Address of the President of the Royal Society. 
XIII. SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


London: Triizner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready, 
THE 


American Journal of the Medical 
SCIENCES. ~ 


Contents of the Number for January :— 


I. MEMOIRS AND CASES. 
Il. REVIEWS. 
Ill. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
IV. QUARTERLY SUMMARY. 
London : Triinner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster, Row. 








The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXIX., is now ready. 
CONTENTS: 
I. CHINA. 
Il, NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME, 
III. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
IV. GUNS AND PLATES. 
V. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE. 
VI. EELS. 
VII. ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
VIII. THE DANISH DUCHIES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The North British Review, 
No. LXXIX., is now ready. 
CONTENTS :~— 
I. THE COUNTRY LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
II. DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 
III, “‘ BIBLIOMANTA.” 
IV. HAROLD HARDRADA, KING OF NORWAY. 
ff AR feras ROMAN EPIC—STATIUS’ THE- 


VI. KILMAHOE: A HIGHLAND PASTORAL, 
VII. RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” 
VIII, THACKERAY. 
Epmonston and Dovuatas, Edinburgh. 


A Second Edition of No. I. of the 


Quarterly Journal of Science 
is Now Ready, price 5s. 
Joun CuurcHi.u and Sons, New Burlington Street. 











Eclectic and Congregational 
REVIEW, for MARCH, Price One SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 

I, FATHER MATHEW. 

II. ENGLISH PAINTING IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECT. 
III. PROBLEMS IN HUMAN NATURE, 

IV. POEMS OF RURAL LIFE. 

V. MACLAREN’S SERMONS. 

VI. THE BAMPTON LECTURE, 
VII. SACERDOTAL SALVATION. 

VIII. BOOK CLUB. CONGREGATIONAL TOPIC, 
IX, LORD ROBERT MONTAGU’S CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM, 
X. TABLET OF ECLECTIC MATTERS, 


London: Jackson, WALFoRD & Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 





The MARCH Number, 6d., 


“Our Own Fireside,” 
CONTENTS: 
THE BOURS OF SCRIPTURE. II. By Rev. J. B. 
WEN, 


WELL MARRIED; or, Aunt Winnifred’s Family Records. 
I By Mrs. Ciara L, BALrour. 


“ FIRESIDE MUSIC.” By Rev. W. Haveraat. 
MONEY. III. ATale. By Miss Knapp, 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF TIME, By the Rev. 
James Hamitton, D.D. 
&e., &e. 
Wituiam Mactnrosn, 24, Paternoster Row; 
And all Booksellers. 


Art Review, price 2d., Weekly. 
No, 2 now Ready. 
London: W. Tweevie, 337, Strand, 














Now Ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 
Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack 


FOR 1864. 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 
Joun Ex.erm, Esq., Chairman; Tnomas Jones, Esq., 


Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Carry, Esq., and James 
Go.pina, Esq., Trustees. 


. BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly Legal Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London ide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Buakk, 421, Strand; J. Crosianp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s, 6d. each ; by post, 4s., sae 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music b i y : 
delssohn, and other eminent Cuban enh ae 


London: B, BLaxer, 421, Strand. 





Now Ready, price 3s, 64., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864, 
*“ A more portable compendium can searcely be imagined,’’ 


—Times. 
London: B. Buake, 421, Strand, 








NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC AND THE 
DRAMA. 


Boosey’s Musical and Dramatic 


EVIEW, a New Wee Journal of usic 
| ttn Published every & w price One Pui, 8 
ei, Nei neha had eo 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. oo 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, for March, 


1864. No. DLXXXI. Price 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

THE FLEET OF THE FUTURE. 

TONY BUTLER. Part VI. 

THE ECONOMY OF CAPITAL, 

LOUIS NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL, 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL 
CURATE. Part X. 

CORNELIUS O*DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. Part II. 

A LETTER FROM SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,. No. I. 


Wi.iiam Buiacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





On Friday, the 26th inst., One Shilling (No 51), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR MARCH. With an Illustration, by Frederick Walker, 
and a Portrait of the late Mr. Thackeray, engraved on Steel, 
from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. 

ConTENTs : 
DENIS DUVAL. (With an Illustration, and a Portrait of 


the Author.) 

Chapter I.—The Family Tree. 

ue TI.—The House of Saverne. 

<2 II1.—The Travellers, 
THE TWO ASPECTS OF HISTORY. 
THE THEATRE IN CHINA. 
SENTENCE OF DEATH RECORDED, 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


Chapter LV.—Not very fie fie after all. 
fA LVI.—Showing how Mr. Crosbie 
became again a Happy 


Man. 
LVII.—Lilian Dale vanquishes her 
Mother. 
PHOSPHORUS AND CIVILIZATION, 
THE FASHION OF FURNITURE, 
THE FOREST OF ESSEX. 
NOTES OF THE LATECAMPAIGN ON THE PUNJAUB 
FRONTIER 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 
Husband.) 
Chapter XIII.—Lisabeth’s Letter. 
a XIV.—The Parable of the Sword. 
~ XV.—Old Hopes and New. 


Sairn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


The Art-Journal (price 2s. 6d. 


Monthly). The March Number contains an interesting 
critical and descriptive account of the Pictures now exhibit- 
ing f the British Institution, by a well-informed writer 
on ; 





The Line Engravings in the Part are :— 
THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. By C, W. Suarpe, after 
W. P. Frirn, R.A. 
THE BAY OF BAILZ. By R, Branparp, after J. M. W. 
TurRNER, R.A. 
THE INFANT MOSES, By J. H. Baker, from the group 
by B. E, Spence. 
The Literary Contributions include :— 
WILLIAM MULREADY. A short account of his Life and 
Works, illustrated with examples of his Paintings. By 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 
ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. From Designs by W. 
Harvey. Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN 
ART. By T. Wricut, M.A. Illustrated. 

ART-WORK IN MARCH. By the Rey, J. G. Woop, M.A- 

A DAY FOR J. D. HARDING. 

THE REVIVAL OF ART IN GERMANY, By J. B. 
ATKINSON, 

ON THE ARTS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING THR 
ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF CLOTHING. By 
Professor ARCHER, 

VOGELSTEIN’S “ FAUST.” 

A RUS Foe THE ASTHETICS OF OUR PUBLIC 


THE ALEXANDRA VASE, Illustrated, 

ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NORWICH. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Perer 
CunnNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

PICTURE SELLING IN AMERICA, 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION EXHIBITION, &c., &. 


London: JAMEs 8. VirTvVE, 26, Ivy Lane. 





ee 


FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Geo. W. JoHNnson, Hog, F 2-H and RoBertT 
Hoae, LL.D., F.L.S., is a first-class Ilustrated weekly paper, 
yublished every Tuesday morning in time for the early mails. 
ice 8d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume will commence on 
Tuesday, January 5. A Specimen Number free for four 
stamps. 
JOURNAL OF HorTICULTURE OF FIce, 162, Fleet Street, London, 
BOs to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Ss. 





EN VENTE, 


Revue Critique et Bibliograph- 
IQUE. Publice sous la direction de M. Ad. HATZFELD, 
Prof. de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 

SOMMATRE DU NRO. II. FEVRIER 15. 


I. TRADUCTIONS EN VERS D’ARISTOPHANE ET 
D’ESCHYLE, (par MM. Fallex et Paul Mesnard.) 
Article de M. Ad. Harzrexp. 


Il. LA CISTELLARRA DE PLAUTE ‘édit. Benoist.) 
Par Prof. BoissiEr. 


III. PORSIES (FRAGMENTS.) Par M. Ar. pe Vienry. 


IV. HISTORIENS DE LA LITTERATURE ESPAG- 
NOLE. Par Prof. Mezizrss. 


V. LESSING. Par M. Crovusi#. Article du Prof. H. 
Schmidt. 
VI. PHILOSOPHIE GRECQUE ET LATINE. Par 
Prof. C, Léveque. 


VII. M. E. CARO, Inspecteur de l’Académie de Paris. 
VIII. VARIETES. 
IX. CHRONIQUE. 
X. BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
Paris: Avevsts Dunanp, Rue des Gros, Nro. 7. 
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Price 6d., Monthly, : 
Boy’s Own Magazine. 


The 
Contents of No. XV. (MARCH) :— 
I, RUNNYMEDE AND LEQOLs FAIR. A Story 
y J. 








of the Great Charter. G. Epear. 
CuarpterR X.—William de Collingham, 
” X1I.—Ancient London. 
oe XI1I.—The Barons in London. 
»  XAXIILI.—Evacuation of the Tower. 
‘ re IV.—A Heroine in Danger. 
With Full-page Illustration by Robert Dudley. 


Il. THE BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER. 
By an Army Chaplain. With Full-page Illustration 
by J. Abbott Pasquier. 


Ill. ANTONY WAYMOUTH;; or, The Gentlemen Adyen- 
turers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By Wintiam H. G. 
KINGSTON. apter ITT.—The Commencement of the 
Fight—The Lion in the Middle of it, and Behaves 
Right Worthily—Scenes in the Cockpit—The Dying 
Seaman—The Fighting Surgeon, Ap Reece—Way- 
mouth Hard Pressed—Prizes Captured—A Victory 
Gained at a’ y a ners of = — 
Vice-Admiral— Raymond Missing—The Burning Ship 
—The Destruction of the Prizes—The Fleet Sails on— 
Waymouth’s Troubles—A Mutinous Crew-—-The two 
Ship-Boys—Oliver Discovers a Plot—Forewarned 
Forearmed. 

IV. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: FOXES and MAR- 
SUPIALS. Bythe Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.LS., 
&e. With Full-page and other Illustration by T. W. 
Wood. 

V. KING LION. Chapter V.—The Baboons Challenge to 
a Single Combat—Their Threats—Preparations for 
War—The Division of Forees—The War-roar—Affect- 
ing History of the Death of Flowing Mane. Chapter 
Vi—Attack on the Baboon Fortress—Powers of 
Giganticum—Single Combat_between the two Cham- 
xions—Terrific Result—The Leonine Loss—Review of 
he Army—Zambinie Wounded—Flowing Mane Dis- 
pleased. Llustrated by C. H. Bennett. 


VI. THE END of the ARMADA and the BEGINNING 
of the DUTCH WAR. By W. H. Davenport 
Apams. With Illustrations. 


VII. BALLOONS. By Henry Coxwe.t. 


Vill.  ' 7 epeemeal AFLOAT. Illustrated by Captain 
AY. 


IX. THE MAN-EATER of CHUNDA, 
Pastry, R.A. Illustrated. 


X. FOOTBALL, By a VETERAN, 
XI, TROUT. 


XII. THE METALS OF THE ALKALIES. By W. G, 
HOwWGRAVE. 


XIII. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF MARCH, 1864. 


XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated 
London; 8. O. Breton, 248, W.C. 


By Captain 





Price 6d. Monthly, 
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The Englishwoman’s 
MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. XLVII. (MARCH.) 
I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 
Cuaprer XXV.—Diamond Cut Diamond, 
oe XXVI.—Drunk as a Lord. 
Il. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. Chaps, 
XVIII., XIX,, XX. 
Ill. A LADY AND HER MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 
IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PANY. Stage VIII. Illustrated by ADELAIDE 
CLAXTON, 
V.A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILET. By Evatne Rimme tu, Chapter III.—The 
Jews. Illustrated. 
VI. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH, 
VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern in Wool 
Work for a Drawing-Room Mat in Gilt Frame, showing the 
Work Mounted and the Pattern for Working. 

A Sheet of Patterns in Knitting, Crochet, &c., with Illus- 
trations of the New Eugénie Fichu and Out-door Dress for a 
little Boy between two and three years of age, with full-sized 
Diagrams for cutting out both articles. 


A SUPPLEMENT is also published, price 6d., containing— 
I. La Mope. 
II. Operas, OnaTortos, AND MusicaL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


III. Caprars Masters’s Cuitpren. By Tuomas Hoop, 
Chap. XXI,—The Parlour of ‘‘ The Weevil,” 
» XAXII.—Crying for the Moon, 
TV. “ MaRrRIaAGEes ARE Mape in HEAVEN.” 
V. MANNERS AND MANNERISMS OF AUTHORS. 

VI. CorRESPONDENTS’ COLUMNS. 

A Fashion Plate of extra size. 

A Coloured Pattern for a Slipper in Bead and Wool Work : 
the ** Garter’”’ and Ribbon Interlaced. 

Illustrations of a Velvet Jacket for Evening Wear—the 
Cyrilla Band—Crochet D’Oyleys, by Mrs. Mee—Three New 
Petticoat Trimmings—a Pretty and Novel Bead Mat—Three 
Berthes for Evening Dresses—the New Braces and Berthe 
for Dinner Dresses—Four House Jackets—Coiffures—Three 
Morning Caps in Muslin and Lace—the Golden Bee, the 
fashionable addition to head-dresses. 

A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for six 
stam . 
A Specimen Number of the Bupplement sent post free for 
six stamps. 
London: 8. O. Brerron, 248, Strand, W.C, ' 


The Rose, Shamrock & ‘Thistle. 


"A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Now Ready, 


Nos. XIII. to XVIIL, forming Vol. LIL., handsome bound 
cloth, gilt Jettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. Joun PLUMMER, 
J. O. HALLIWELL, F. RLS, | Mas. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 
SERJFANT BURKE. | 8. FP. WILLIAMS, 


Domestic 





8. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM. 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD. 
a SHERIDAN CAREY. 


A PA UM i } Gzones JEWEL. 
‘Bs. MckaNers-DaNizx, ZENO, ete., etc. 
*,* Covers for binding the Vol also be 
y price One Shitting each. _ ans 


Edinburgh: Capmponay foe London: W. KENT & Co. 
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Now Ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 68., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery ; 
LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. DunBar. lt a ta 
“This work contains many beauties.”’— 3 
“He graceful descriptions of goenes, ‘ond objects, 
in to a large portion of the public.”—Obdserver. || 
“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”— 


‘London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Now Ready, a handsome Volume, 8vo., pp. 436, with many 
c Engravings, cloth, £1. 1s., 


The Coins of the Ancient Britons. 


and described by Jonn Evans, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
Ta : 





umismatic Society, and engraved by F. W. Faro ut, 
London: J. Russei. Samira, 36, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Autobiography of Thomas Wright 


of Birkenshaw, in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited by 
his Grandson THomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 


London: J. Russe. Samira, 36, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., PP. 408, with many Engravings, 
clo 


The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW 
from the Remotest Times to the Present. an Account 
of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. By WILLIAM 
Sanpys, F.S.A., and 8. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russet. Smiru, 36, Soho Square. 


Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce Curnesr Books, printed 

and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 

Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 

French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 

Lan , or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 

LA L TxHeopor VoELcKER, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
merberg, No. 3. 








Just published, price Sixpence, 


Phospho Guano: its Nature and 


Properties. With Reports by the Baron Justus Von Liesia, 
Dr. ANDERSON, and Dr, VoELCKER. 


Wiii1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Recently published, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. B 
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Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 
and at the HypropaTuic EsTaBLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
82 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Txuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diséases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.”’—Lancet. 


London : T, Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





Now Ready, 


Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases [Illustrative of a New Method of Treatingthem through 
the Agency of the Nervous System by means of COLD and 
HEAT. an -. containing Cases Illustrative 
of a New Method of Treating EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS, 
and DIABETES. By Joun Cuapmay, M.D., 8vo., price 


London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 1s., pp. 60, 


On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 


By James Hunt, .» Pu.D., F.8.A., F.R.S.L., President 
the Anthropological Society of London, 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


Canter Visscuer. Now first Translated from the Original 
Dutch by r Heser Drury, Madras Staff orks late 
Assistant Travancore and Cochin. To which is 
added an Account of Travancore, and of FrA BarToLomEo’s 
Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a_ genuine Hollander, 
dry, accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great 
distrust upon the English, and entertained ajust presentiment 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their 
settlements.”—Tur Reaper. 


London: Triisner & Co. Madras: Gantz Brorners. 
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Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Faq, F.L.S., H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 

The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes—LeTTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE 


LanD +4 gus Permavis—would have been a welcome gift 
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Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRIOB 88.6D, BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: B. 


BLAKE, 421, 


STRAND. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 


Crassican CatraLocur. Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 
Tueo.ogicaL CaTatocur. German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 
Frencn Catatocue. General Literature, History, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 
German Catatocur. General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres. 
. Lryeuistic CatraLoauz, European Languages. 
. Irauian CATALOGUE. 
. SPANISH CATALOGUE, 
ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 
Map Catatocuse. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 


Atlases. 

Scientirvic CatTaLocuz, Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy emistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts. 

Scnoot CataLocur. French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. 

Foreien Boox Crrcuiars issued periodically and sent 
st free to Purchasers, containing New Books and 
ew Purchases. 

ll, Screntiric Boox Crrcutars. New Books and recent 

Purchases. 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


WORKS BY WM. GILBERT, 
At all the Libraries, 
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THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, the Country 
Attorney. Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. {In the Press, 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MARGARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


see PP SAveR® FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. Now appearing in the 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 


London: WILLIAM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS, 


New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by Grorcz Cruix- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


x eee but a man in love with his subject could have 

written book. It is full of the most varied information 

which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, ble, and 

chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 

want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 

little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 

ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 

and antici feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 

we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 

—Tue READER, 


“*A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 


“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 


Triipnrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





NOW READY. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., pp. 374, half-bound in the 
Roxburgh style, gilt top edges, price 10s. 6d., 


OHOIX D'OPUSCULESPHILOSOPHIQUE 8, 


HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES 
DE 
SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. 
Précédés d’Avant-propos de 1|’Editeur. 
Premiére Série. 

1. Le Rot Cospen. 
2. LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS QUI ONT KCRIT EN Francais. 
3. Discours sur L’ HIsTorrRe DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. 
4. MOYEN FACILE ET KCONOMIQUE D’ETRE. BIENFAISANT, 

PROPOSE AUX JEUNES GENS, ET SUIVI DE PENSEES 


DIVERSES. 
5. Letrre & M. Ernst Miincu. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
280 
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SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Phonography ‘Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
**A clever brochure.’”’—READER, 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c, 





Will be Ready early in March, crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp., 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
ParRkKeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 


“* The bent of this writer’s genius is to new methods, leaving 
ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid and less 
original men,” —Homilist, 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Cloth, price 2s, 6d., Illustrated with full page Diagrams, 


A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 


for the Use of Beginners, to which is added, A Chapter on 
Distillation, describing the Process in Operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the Strengths of Wines. By 
James B, Keene, of H.M. Customs. Second Edition. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 
*‘Cook needs it.””"—Spectator. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Price 2s., cloth, freo by Post, illustrated with 160 Engravings, 
Knowledge Made Easy ; or, the 


Arts of Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Short- 
hand taught simultaneously ; and (by means of the Short- 
hand characters ’ the Elements of Architectural, Geometrical, 
and Ornamental Drawing. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 


’ » > 

Baker’s Circle of Knowledge: 
200 Lessons, Gradation I., 6d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Grada” 
tion IIT., 1s. 

BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons. 
Gradation I., 4d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Gradation IIT., Is. 

BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 400, 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers. 


London: WiLit1am Macintosx; Varty and Cox. 








Consecutive Lessons. 
Profusely Illustrated. One Shilling each Volume. 

1. MAN, HIS FRAME AND WANTS. 100 Woodcuts, 
fcap. 8vo., pp. 168. [ Ready. 
2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE AND USES. 165 Wood- 
cuts, feap. pp. 176. [ Ready. 

3. PLANTS, THE EARTH, AND MINERALS. 
[Neurly ready. 
4. COSMOGRAPHY; NATIONAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
(In March. 

London: Witu1aAm Macrntosu; Varty and Cox. 








The Modern Pulpit ; or, Sermons 


FOR THE TIMES: 2772 Superior Manuscript Discourses 
ready for use. List and Terms may be had by Six Stamps 
and Address sent to B., 67, Post Orrice, MANCHESTER. 





Just published, 12mo., sewed, price 3s. 


Coleccion de Autores Espanoles, 


Vol. XVI.. contains ELIA, 6la Espana treinta anos ha. Por 
FERNAN CABALLERO. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row: 





Feap. 8v0., pp. 49, price 7d., post free. 


A Few Words on the Pentateuch, 


INSPIRATION, SPIRITUALISM, and ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM: and onthe Rights, Interests, and Duties of the 
Laity. By a Layman. 


James Burns, Progressive Library, Camberwell, London. 
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Now Ready, derhy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
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Boun’s PHILOLOGICAL Liprary. In a Few Days. 


Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an account of 

rare, curious, and useful Books abl ed in England since 

the invention of printing; with Dibli oe and ermtont 
an enlarge 


by Henry ‘ 
which concludes the work, exce an Appendix to be pub- 
lished next month. Price $s. oo ia 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Bonun’s Cueap Serres. Ina Few Days. 


Washington Irving’s Life and 


LETTERS. his Nephew, Pierre E, Irvine. Vol. IV., 
with a General Index to the four volumes. Price 2s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





MITH’S (DR.) DICTIONARY OF THE 


BIBLE. Three Volumes, imperial 8vo., cloth, £4, 74s. 
(Published at £5. 5s.) 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 





BALTHOLOMEW'S (C. ©.) THIRTY- 
NINE SERMONS, chiefly practical. S8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Masters, 1853. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


MASKELL (W.) HOLY BAPTISM, a 


Dissertation. ond Edition, 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pickering, 1848. 


J. WeEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


NNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS. By a 
Priest of the Church of England. 12mo., cloth, 2s, 


J. WesTE.LL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ENISON’S (E. B.) LECTURES ON 


CHURCH BUILDING: with some practical Remarks 
on Bells and Clocks. Second Edition, calarged, plates and 
cuts. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 1856, 


J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C, 


HOMAS a KEMPIS, de IMITATIONE 


. CHRISTI. Finely printed. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Pickering, 1851. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
IBER (Dr.) The Seven Voices of the 


4 . Spirit ; being the Promises given by Christ through the 
8 - ne. = Church Universal. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s, 
asters, 1857. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
HEATLEY’S (C.) Rational Illustration 


of the Book of Common Prayer ; with additional Notes 
by Dr. Corrie. 8vo., cloth, 4s.6d. Camb., 1858. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


H°eLY BAPTISM. Prayers, Meditations, 
and Select Passages on the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Printed within woodcut borders. 12mo., cloth, 1s. Masters, 


" 1851, 
J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
DEN’S (C. P.) SIXTEEN SERMONS 
preached at St. Mary’s in Oxford. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 
j J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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VANS’S (R. W.) PAROCHIAL 
SKETCHES in VERSE. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 1856. 
J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


VANS’S (W. EK.) SONGS of the BIRDS ; 
or, Analogies of Animal and Spiritual Life. Second 
Edition, 12mo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 1851. 


i J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


[POWNSEND (G.) on the PENTATEUCH. 
Two thick Vols., 8vo., cloth, 5s., Rivingtons, 1845, 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


OX’S (G. W.) LIFE of St. BONIFACE, 


Archbishop of 
cloth, 1s. peri ses + ‘oe and Apostle of Germany. 12mo., 


J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
ONNELL’S (JAMES) LIFE. 


cloth, 1s., Masters, 1852. 
J. Wesre.u, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


MONKS AND MONASTERIES: being an 


Account of E : 
Cuts, 12mo., cloth, ae onachism., By Samvuen Fox, 


J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
NEALE'S (J. M.) HISTORY of GREECE 


for Young Persons. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 
J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ATSON’S (ALEXANDER) CHURCH- 


_ MAN’S SUNDAY EVENINGS . 
Family Readings on the Services for Bund oy Holy 
Days. Second Edition, 728 pages, 8vo., cloth, Masters, 


1850 
J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ATSON’S (A.) DEVOUT CHURCH- 
of the Christian Year. Two Vola, crownaar sista, see 


J. WEsTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


UTLER’S (ALBAN) LIVES THE ¢ 
SAINTS. een Vols.. ah cloth, £1. A 4 1854, 


J. Wesre.t, English and Foreign Boo 5 
Oxford Street, W.C, kneller, 540, New 
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TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 





Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


Or 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Triinnur & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





In royal 8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404, price £2. 28., 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; 


ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
AND 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India, 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native Print in the text. 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





NEW SERIAL TALE. 


AMY FLEMING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ DECEPTION,” “AMBITION,” “TEMPTATION,” &c., 


Was commenced in No. 1088 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
published last Wednesday. 


London: B. Buaxe, 421, Strand. 





DR. CUMMING’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each, and Monthly 
Parts, Price 6d., 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF 
OUR LORD. 


BY THE 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Kach Number beautifully Dlustrated with a Full-page 
Engraving, and a Coloured Illustration of the 
Parables with each Monthly Part. 


Nos. 1 to 6, and Parts I. and II. are Now ready, 


London: Joun F. Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 





Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions of the educated portion 
of the natives of India. The paper is extensive 

in Be among the highly-educated native po on, and 
is ly esteemed, owing to its liberal and just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
bscribers to this paper, in order that they 


cited to become su 
may make themselves uainted with the wants and re- 


quirements of In as well as the f and ideas of the 
educated natives, which are nted, and 


sometimes to ignored, ac oO lo-Indian 
writers. A r like the M REO conducted in English by 
educated natives of Be comme tll therefore, to be in- 
te to that class o en at home who take an 


interest in India and watch progress of its inhabitants. 


Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by Mr. 
James Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall Street, 


James Mappvey, 3, Leadenhall Street, London, 
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Boun’s Screntiric Liprary. Ina Few Days, 


The Chess Congress of 1862. A 


Collection of the Games Played, and a Selection of the 
Problems sent in for Competition. Edited by J. Lowsnrnan, 
Thick post 8vo., full of Diagrams. Price 6s, : 

Also an Account of the Proceedings and a Memoir of the 
British Chess Association. By G. W. Mepiey, Honorary 
Secretary. Price ls. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 





On Saturday, post Syo., with Nine Plates, price 12s., 


British Conchology; or, an 


Account of THE MOLLUSCA which now inhabit the 
British Isles and the surrounding Seas. Vou. 2: MARINE 
SHELLS. By Joun Gwyn Jerrreys, F.R.S., F.G.S., &. 

*,* “The work possesses the rare merit of combining 
scientific accuracy with a large amount of popular instruc- 
tion,”’—Popular Science Review, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day, 8vo., sewed, ls., 


Remarks upon the Present Con- 


DITION OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE, By Grorar E, 
RoBeERTs, ~ 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





a 


Remarks on the Prophetic Visions 


IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL. th Notes on Prophetic 
Interpretation in connection with Popery, and a Defence of 
the Authenticity of the Book of Daniel. Fifth Edition, By 
8. P. Trecettes, LL.D. Post 8vo., price 5s, 


London: Samvet Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 








Crown Svo., beautifully printed on Toned Paper, with an 
authentic Portrait, price 5s,, post free, 


The Mother of the Wesleys: a 


Biography. By the Rev. Jonn Kirk, 


London: H. J. Tresipper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
J. Mason, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, printed on Toned Paper, elegantly bound in 
cloth, price 1s. 6d,, post free, 


Christian Work for Gentle Hands. 


Thoughts on Female Agency in the Church of God, By the 
Rey. Joun DwYEr, 
London: H. J. Tresrpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” 
Crown 8vo., price 1s., post free, 


The History of Jesus a Fact, not 
A FICTION. In response to M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,’’ 
By J. A. Gaaez. 

London: H. J. Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 





iNEW PRACTICAL WORK ON HOMC@OPATHY 
Now Ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s., post free, 


The Homeopathic Vade Mecum ; 


or, Medical and Surgical Diseases Treated on the Principles 
of Homoopathy. Including the Symptoms and Causes of 
Disease, the Constitutio and Measures required, 
and the general measures adapted to each particular case ; 
and a comprehensive Materia Medica. Designed for the use 
SF perpen domber of the Renal Collage of Bare 

. MN. Ruppock, Member o urgeons ; 
Auta&or of the “ Stepping Stone to ab A and Health,”* 


London: H. J, Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





Ready, price 12s. 6d., 8vo., pp. 300, 


Amraphel’s Royal Mausoleum: 
Our In 


Dreams, ections, termediate State, Universal 
Redemption, and the Inhabited Stars, 
Marcuant Stxcer & Co., Ingram-Court, Fenchurch Street, 





Price 7s., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings, Hi c 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


BosworrtsH and HARsison, Regent rent Dean and Sox 





Illustrated with nearly 1500 ane on Wood, and 12 0n 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1 
a ns of the best ibits in the Internativnel Bee 


quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London; Virtuz Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


AT IT COLO 
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MANvALS FOR THE MANY.— 





— — . Beo-keo for EE) 
bas meee eM any Sixpence, 
Many— ce. ower 
the barpgn , t Gardening for 
ers the - 
os nce, 
a atuck for the Many 
he —Sixpence. 
Bs ( 2. Any of the above can be had 
post an additional p. London: “‘ JousyaL 
oF HORTICULTURE AND rot ARDENER”’ OFrFIcE, 1 


Fleet Street, E.C. Andto be had of all Booksellers, and a 
the Railway Stalls. 


eee 


GPRING AND WINTER | FLOWER 
GARDENING; containing the System of Floral Deco- 


ration as ised at Cliveden, the seat of Her Grace the 
oy ts) peneeiend, By Joun FLEMING, Gardener to 
her Grace. Price 2s. 6d., post free, 2s. 8d.—“ JOURNAL oF 


posrioe RE” OFFICE, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; 
had of all Boo Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


in stock at very low prices; \- a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, un nglish and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. Wesrett, for immediate cash. 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 





OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


aan ub peice given given, for them in gush, thereby sa 

delay, nty, and expense 0! public ee 6 
prem AN mre bookséller of 25 years’ standing. N.B 
logues gratis and post-free for one somip. 50 - tale a 
books. w apply to T. MALLARD, 70, Newgate Stree 








D. DICKINSON has just issued a 

CATALOGUE of S CONDHAND | THEOLOGICAL 

and MISOBLLANEOUS OOKS, which will sent on 

eceipt of one P tamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sores Purchased for nay 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
+ §St., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers, 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 
Illustrated Works by the most Eminent French and German 
Artists: Doré, Kaulbach, Richter, Retzoch. 
Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
tographs, executed by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 15s. 
‘ ny Fa books not in stock, may be procured within a 
‘ew 


German, Italian, and Spanish books within the shortest 
possible e. 
Catalogues on application, gratis. 


NEW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


T RE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKRTS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an coareget cube of prystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, lgium, and nited States. An ab- 
stract of the ¥ of obtaining this sin rly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the ge » eez Swan, may be had, post free, together 
wi ture, on application to T. E. Golding, 

to hee Casket Portrait pany, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“Tue Barrisu Assocration.—In the Mathematical Section 
, & large number of pa were read, but only on 
was of any general interest. oe. was by Mr. H. Swan, an 
gave an account of a new invention in rtrait-taking. "By a 
peculiar arr en oy of two rec pans, the appear- 
ance 0 a pe ectly solid fi Pguze is given icture, and 
pores ts which yy chy ny + ry % a Samy tmtrhace, have so 
uch expression em vention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 4 


oS aa eats Sept. 29, 1963. 








that style of indi a In that 
and 0 a on 0 sc naeine rao to eos 


the sitter have a al the ne ditinctneas iy and p ion of « bustin 


Po - he 1-4 oy the woe most life-like manner.”’ 
From the I//ustrated London News, Oct. 8, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, | 
Sault temp tae eontee of a pach nner ee 


the hands of fairy sculptors. 
sree aetna Nab cate portable oe tame le 
aetwah palpable or ee ery Ae = a startling 
novelty) Nat ial sclonce's A explaining pene Waten for- 


Cy tahoe bee ee ky 14 ‘to de- 
to 
monstrate the and 4 ys Hy phengmens existence, 


How would it be in Zadkiel’s 
mnagie ve which. be BL b, aoe eal boon > vat ng 80 eek 


oundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and in were . 
¥. ; oink dress,’ only ‘casket or 
From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1868. 
The eect of the new mocnes is to we ie bo exhibit the subject of 


the ture with life- inne Bre 8, , ape in setaral 
«smal and look thro 
sopegea to bea tle vindow w, and & there stands or nts before 
ion: ber, a marvellous effigy of a 
or an aod chau . tion 
nose, the of the lips, the prbdetione A ana 
but the hair and the aah at Gots tint, and 
e roper 
the vital and rafort look. 


were it not. for the reduction in size, it would be 
to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 

sented to you: wate characte yyy FS 
on portrai or 

morocco opens, cases, and ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 


ones are 
eaaketa of fine ey a 
fof sappnan any to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
traiture with ornamental agviggd of gonnecting por- 
m Fe oe erent Heston, Anguat 9, 1000 
or for mementos of those closer 
of might wish to some 
ie may cates ear see ache of 
fike bast frases Reight. On into the casket, a life- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


To be added to Mudie’s Library as they appear, in numbers proportionate to the 
anticipated demand. 











Kingsley’s Lectures on the Roman and the Teuton, Kingsley’s History of England for Boys. 
A A Visit to eee es Hane O, Aphoceen. Religious Life in England, by 8. R. Pattison. 

Beppo the Conséript, by T. A. Trollope. Burritt’s Walks from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s. 
Russian Poland in 1863, by Rev. F. Anderson. Palgrave’s History of Normandy. Vols. III. and IV. 
Lectures on the Prophet aniel, by Dr. Pusey. Rawlinson’s History of Babylon. 
Mauritius and Madagascar, by Bisho Ryan. History of the World, by as Smith. 
Besser’s St. Paul, with a Preface, by Rev. J. 8. Howson, forks of Sir B. C. Bro 
Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot (re- varetthen), he Charities of Sarope. iy J. De Liefde. 
Miss Meteyard’ s Life of Josiah Wedgwood, Bishop Cotton’s Expository Sermons. 
Gladstone's Memorial of Wedgwood. Pierotti’s Customs and Traditions of Pelesting, 
A Sister’s Bye-Hours, by Jean Ingelow. A New Monae oF of Essays, by Sir G. C. Lew 

Smyth’s Travels in the Service of Science. Adve paser of Guiseppe Antonelli, by Dr. Sandwith, 

Life of General Sir William Napier. The lete Works of St. John of the Cross, 
Leslie’s Life of Sir Joshua +e mnolds. Arnott’ 4 lements of Physics. 
Notes > Speculation Nf . Morier. Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe. 
Thro acedonia, b py ‘Mary A. Walker. Life and Recollections of Hon. Grantley Berkeley. 
From lla to Charybdais. The Schools of Sculptute, by Richard Westmacott, 
Fitzgerald's Life of Laurence Sterne. Fonnereau’s History of a Dutiful Son. 
Wright’s Life of General Wolfe. Stoddart’s History of the English Prayer Book, 
Dabney’s Memoir of “‘ Stonewall”’ Jackson. Musical Recollections, by Henry Phillips. 
Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic. After Breakfast, by George Augustus Sala, 
Poetical Works of W. Mackworth Praed. A New Poem, by illiam Allingham. 
A Residence in Persia, by E. B. Eastwick. Memoir of Arehbishop Whatel y 
Clara Vaughan.——Late aoe. A New Story, by Henry Kingsley. 
Rambles in the Deserts of Staunton’s Great Schools of Enoiand. 
A Short History of Englan 4™ Goldwin Smith. The Scot —?—7 by J. H. Burton. 
Critical Essays, by the Rev. T.E E. Espin. Days of Yore, b Sarah Tytler. - : 
Charles Knight's Autobiogra araphy. Vol, II, Carlyle’s Life of Frederick II. Vols. IV. and V. 
ae Cost of Caer Glyn, by Mrs. Howitt. Discourses, by A. J. Scott, M.A. 

illey’s Travels in Western Europe. Max Muller’s Lectures. Second Series. 
Lurley’ ’s Reminiscences of the Opera. Story of the Lives of Marshman, Carey, and Ward, 
Sybel’s History of the French Revolution. Thomson’s Treatise on Natural ‘Philosophy 
Bissett’s History of the Interregnum, 1648-50. Milman’s History of Christianity. New Edition, 
The Goldsworthy Family, b William Gilbert. Fraser’s Manual of Logic. 
My Stepfather’s Home.——Sybilla Lockwood. Agnes, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Ticknor’s Life of W. H. Prescott. Library Edition. The History of Our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Canada and its Defences, by W. H. Russell, Timbs’s Treasury of Anecdote. 
Crowe’s History of Painting i in Italy. Emilia in England, by George Meredith, 
Huxley’s Lessons in Physiology. Westcott’s Bible in the Church. 
Words and Places, + Rey. Isaac Taylor. Guiseppe Giusti, and His Time, by Susan Horner, 

e Small House at Allington Mouhot’s Travels in Siam. 

eaffreson'’s Life of Robert Stewheneon, A New Story, by Shirley Brooks, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Fepsrvary 20TH, 1864. 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the 1st and 16th of each Month. 
THE 


AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR. 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe ; 
* Authors at Home; Authors Abroad ; Notes on Books and Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 
Art; ‘Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America; Advertisements ; 

&e., &c. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance, 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL =~ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


‘ A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is published every Saturday, at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 


demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, truly national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 
interests of American life and letters, 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 





LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’/AN MIL OCCXXVI. JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXIL., EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN BSCOCER, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DBS HAULTS PAITZ DU ROY EDOWART ANGLETERRE 
ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE, 


2 vol, in-8., pp. xi. 326, et 468. Pr, 12s, 





LE PREMIER LIVRE DES CHRONIQUES DE 


JEHAN FROISSART. 


Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 
M. LE BARON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE. 


MEMBRE DE L’/ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 
2 vol, in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 438, Pr, 12a, 





BRUXELLES; F, HEUSSNER, LONDRES ; TRUBNER ET CIE, 
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Publiés, par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de I’Université de Liége, &e., Ke. . 
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Sales by Auction. 





RaRE AND Curious Books, 1n Cuorce CONDITION. 


LAVIGNE, LIBRAIRE, PARIS. — 


e Catalogue d’un Choix des Livres rares et précieux 
(253 numéros) du XVIe siécle, etc.; la plupart richemert 
reliés, provenant de la Bibliotheque de M."* * *, nes 
latins et francais, Poésies, Facéties, Ouvrages 4 figures, His- 
toires, etc., dont la vente aura lien les 1 et 2 Mars 1864, a 
7 heures du soir, par le ministére de M. Charles let, com- 
missaire-priseur, assisté par M. Lavigne, expert-libraire des 
ventes de la Chambre, rue de Trevise, 38, chez lesquels se 
trouve le catalogue.—Salle, No. 2, Rue des Bons-Enfants, 28, 





Rare AnD Curious Booxs: Supers O_p Brnpines; MSS. ; 
BOOKS PRINTED ON VELLUM; ELZEVIRS, AND EARLY FRENCH 
POETRY, ETC., ETC. 


LL. POTIER, LIBRATRE, PARIS.— 

te Catalogue des Livres (572 numéros) composant la 

Bibliothéque de M. Cl. de M., dont la vente aura lieu le jeudi 
3 Mars et jours suivants.—Maison Silvestre. 





Lisrary oF M. Apr. pE VRIES, 


FREDERICH MULLER, LIBRAIRE, 


« AMSTERDAM.—Catalogue d’une trés-riche et belle 
Collection, contient des livres sur l’Histoire de la Typo- 
graphie ; une éollectton étendue de Filigrames des X1Ve at 
XVIe siécle; de Littérature Théologique; de Littérature 
Classique et Néerlandaise ; d’Emblemes, etc., dont la vente 
commence le 16 Mars, 1864, 


T O. WEIGEL, LIBRAIRE, LEIPZIG :— 


CATALOGUE DES Livres provenant des Biblioth¢éques 
de Dr. W. Mauumann, Berlin; de Dr. AvGust Haute, 
Breslau; de Dr. GiesELER, Halle; et de Prof. Dr. HaRvess, 
a. dont la vente aura lieu 14 Mars, Maison Weigel, 

pzig. 








po LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars epply to 
ee University torial Association, 9, P 

ast. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning ay iy He teaches CLassics, 
Frencu, GERMAN, Com POSITION, Xe. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “ Lecrurer,” care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


GLASSICAL AND. MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
So eeeounce oy _ as pronase So give LESSONS on the 

ce ply at No. 8, r bury . 
Serbg ee a pply urewsbury Road, West 


i USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons.- Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—Tho greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Oo., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect« 
f offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 

ually restores the human hair to.its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on-the contrary, is beneficial te the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour: A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application, 























PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Street, London, E.C, 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties, As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
A capes of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


OIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the * 


West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by. Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of 
the ecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
ty, —which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
~~ of eamareens Devesss ” and other Works on 
te & copy of w y i i 
with tone Pacey? ose pu ed Analysis will given 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 44. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at Is. 3d. sr lb.; or in the Original Sealed Pachages, as 


Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, NEVELL & CO., Italian 
Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, London, 8.W. 


Established 1828. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purve ors to H.R.H. the Prencess or wus. This 
Starch is in Tum Royau Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


uae 


PROTECTION FROM FIRB. 
TRADE MARK--AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. wT hae 


oe oo ,Matches, Vestas, &e., —— neither phos- 
phur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting on 
he box, afford to great protectio Soeluot 
accidental fires. life and ey ” 


Wuirecuaret Roap, Loxpox, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—Ay Axx, 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN =B’S.~ 


oe 


DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 


DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 

facture, strongly p: ‘ ela! the 
EANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and_Ooffee . eur 

. Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 788. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
Setberne constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’a and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns. 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with, Bedding of. 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Doenson poten, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 

, Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable, 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 


DEXNE'’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


Gratis and Post Free, 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


(HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WORTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 


“Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 





As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind-" 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SAncTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 


School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tur CLerRay are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CircULAR, With Prices, &c., from 





ATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. . 

“‘ The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum. . 


SMITH, BECK, ann BECK, 31, Cornuitt, E.C. 


ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, tate 
CARY, 181, Srranp, Lonpon, are now su their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
febrometio powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 4s, 








Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TEL 
Tourists, &o., from 28s, “rane we 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, 
QPERA GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. igdiag 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty; Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small 
one es —— i moval wy ge A nan 8 
; ndia College, &; an ticians to t 
Royal London Ophthalmic Capital " 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CenTuRY,. 


NE WTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 

PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 

to derangement, than ey thors Thay tae tek ene 
rs. ey run " 

gather, cord, apilt, brai and embroider. the finest camel -) 

he heaviest mfterial. ey are the only machines that will 

do hem stitching, and make their owtt braid and stitch it on 


the . 
Empress of the French, and reat of the Wotlite ahd Clerey 


Great Cenrrat Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpow. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER p 
DRY-R CEMENT MATERIAd and ANTI 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 


ed, er mak resting admit of 
Draught, Fo Wet, Ae will for ‘fen Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
Such, ons Coens a. 6d., material ae sorkmende oe ge 
not admit of the intrusion of dust’ smoke, blacks, &c. . 











| Street, Bryanstone Square, 
283 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing’ List ° 


6 backed seats meetings, services. . : 
$level tables & seats pfor 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square ¢ Sunday-schools. 


Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St, Steyhen’s’ 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor, ‘ 





eee Beyuiows a 





BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Hemeeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful oF ail 
beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
+ gna of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or acce’ 
e 


stomach; the nut was either supplied in_ its 
crude state, or 80 unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chysnies was 
in the year 1839, to turn his attention to subject, 
SI ay GE 
machinery, ing the uce an e pure 
composition, and 50 refined by the perfect trituration it 
recelves in the process it paases through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


RPPs's COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage, possessing 
a most Yelicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, \ adultera- 
tions of F ” says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive mm ogg every ingredient necessary to 
the wth and sustenance of the body, —‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much wise than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-s ls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boi water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Securedfin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and 1b. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 


and chemists. 








CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 
SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11, It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 


The by , byt are cautioned equines b mam any 
compound ¢a the same name, as the s com- 
ponnds wy: totally Loy rf my active ciple, and Kam to 
afford the curative effects o e original an muin .. 
that known as “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any M ein 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, As 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or 
should be. withont it. . Numerous Testim accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russet Street, BLoomssury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Beavers 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and. patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is su 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing nts generally 
used, By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation, 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto uttattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, 
Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide‘ Lancet,’”’ No connection with any one of 
the same name, 


( } LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.’’ Most medical men pre- 

scribe “* PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

seen patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

lycerine in Llb., 8 oz., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


Bewtmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 
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| “BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RICE’S CANDLES wuHick WILL NoT 


* DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED, Thin, very hard Candles, 
gold in boxes, 1s, and 3s, each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, S. 12, CHAMBER CanD_es, sold in boxes, 2s, 
—-_, Spicher Candles, intended for those who will not 

urn in. 

SHERwoop Economic Bep Liens, in kets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use wheré cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

Speciat CaNDLEsTiIcKs to fit thin Candles, 1s. and 2s. 6d, 
oom roduelng Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
. each, 


* Price’s Patent CanpLe Company,” Limtrep, London, 


(\ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her pajesty a Government for the Military 
J.C. and J. 





Stations. 


é FIELD, , 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Priza 


Medal, caution the Public against spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all Goulers 


cnromgnct the kingdom. Wholesale and for Ex 

the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, &,, where s180 

may ve obtained their ‘celebra United Service Soap 
a ° 





FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 





(HHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 

ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, Ormoln, China, 
and Glass. ATUETTES in i ases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall = and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
ois —— Dessert Bervices, fo 5 & -, Bey from £2. 
. 158. or ve m 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
yemente, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
execu’ 


LONDON,—Ssow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Srrerr W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807, 





) 
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THE READER. 














JAMES  L. 


= 27 FEBRUARY, 1864. 


DENMAN, WINE. MERCHANT, 








65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC, 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 








GREEK 
SANTORIN . Per doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour . « « 20s. 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeira character ° - 20s. 


24s. and 28s. 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied wine, ie a Cham- 
pagne flavour . , ‘ » os 2s. 
CALLISTE, a very superior nent while wine . . ° - 24s. 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night’’), a delicious light dry wine, with 
Amontillado flavour and character; incomparable at the price 24s, 
7 28s. and 32s. 
AMBROSIA (or, “ Wine of Bacchus’”’), a most luscious white 
wine of high character and flavour . ° ~~ Ba 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a rgcrer red wine adapted for Com- 
munion use . : 492s. 
VISANTO, an rey dnees and fine white: wine ; delicious 
for dessert : ee @.- ey @ + GE 





WINES. 
ATHENS. Per doz, 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, resembling Claret, 
with the bouquet of Burgundy . 16s. and 20s. 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure dinner wine, Sek 
Chablis in character, without acidity . ° 16s, and 20s, 


CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery . ‘ ‘ ° ° . - « « 60s. 


SYRA. 


COMO, a Red wine, — full-bodied and rich Port, an 
excellent wine . 4 =~ 28s, and 32s, 


SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine. . 24s, 
SEVDIKOI, ditto but slightly bitter (from 
myrrh leaves being pressed with the grapes), and ring 
valued for its fonic properties ° 4s. 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two — oii, 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 





RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
containing great body without acidity. 


SZEKSZARD . . . e per doz. 16s. 

VISONTAERE . . . . » 20s. 

ADLERBERGER OFNER, sesmmnsenied (old i in bottle) 24s. and 28s. 

MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ” 28s, and 32s. 

ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto . . - 28s. and 32s. 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


SWEET WINES. 
MENESER AUSBRUCH . . .., 42s. ) Tokay bottles 











TOKAY ditto . ° P e » 72s. containing 
Ditto ditto (die Krone) » » 96s. ) 5 gills. 
WINES. 

VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC . . ._ perdoz, 14s, 

ST. EMILION , ° ° ° ° ° éc* ” 20s, 

ST. ESTEPHE e ° ‘ ° ‘ ° . ” 24s. 

ST. JULIEN , . ‘ p ‘ . ‘ic i 30s. 


The above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
For other growths, see Priced List. 





CHABLIS . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . + « perdoz. 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° » 24s, 
BADASCONYER . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 8 » 24s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH . ° ; ‘ ° , » 26s. 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE . , ° , . x » ae 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR . ‘ ‘ ° ° , » 3Q0s. 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE . . - » was. 
HUNGARIAN HOCK . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° »  oOs. 
RUSZTE (rich) : ‘ ; ° . ° » 40s. 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) ‘ : : ° ‘ » 42s. 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
FRENCH 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE . ° ° ° ° perdoz. 30s, 
Ps Superior. . . . .. 2s 9» 36s. 
CHATEAU D’AY . , ° ° ~ 53s. 
finest 1857 (extra quality) ws ae @ - 72s, 
MOET’S . : ° ° ° . ” 65s, 
FLEUR DE SILLERY | : : ; . ie 99 54s, 
CREME DE BOUZY . . ‘ : ° ° - 72s, 
PORTUGAL WINES. gallons equal gations eqnal 
to 7 dozen, to 14 —. 
Per doz, & 8. &. 
PORT, CATALONIAN “ae - 18s, » 516 ..10 i8 
RED LISBON ; 02s. .. 74 ..14 5 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, novi and , 
useful . . . - 24s, .. 716 ..15 4 


Ditto—rich, full Riweied, sniiiied 
for bottling or present use . a 30s. .- 919 ..19 12 


Ditto—soft, matured, with dinsaler 34s. ..11 12 ..2216 
Ditto—rich, with great body . . 38s, ..1218 ..25 5 





SPANISH WINES. Stereita 6.cee 
to 7 dozen, to 14 doz. 
Per doz, & & £ 3s. 


SHERRY, ARRAGONESE ° ° 18s. .. 516 .. 1018 
Ditto EXCELLENT . .. 22s, .74..14 § 
Ditto CADIZ . . . . 24s, . 716 ..15 4 
Ditto . « « e © « « 90s, ~~ GIGd .. 19 12 
Ditto se e’e @ « « Ok = Ra eee 
eee ee Sere ee a 


*.* All Wines in Cask carriage free to any Railway Station in England. 








Attention is respectfully called to the 


“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” COMMUNION WINE, 


Price 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, ‘‘ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 





JAMES L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 


| THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY, 


; 6 5, 


FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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